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Response by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P. 
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Lorp GREY’s SPEECH 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, K.G., in proposing 
the toast to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, said— 


It is usual in proposing the health of a guest to say something 
civil about him. On this occasion, happily, I can not only say 
something civil about Mr. Henderson, but also something which 
is important, something which is cordial, and something which 
is true. I should like to express what I am sure is the satisfaction 
of all of us, and I believe of the whole country, at the part which 
he has taken in the evacuation of the Rhineland. It was just 
one of those things which would have caused a festering wound 
if prolonged, thereby endangering the peace of Europe, and the 
fact that it has been accomplished is a great security for future 
European peace. I think it was the wish of the whole country 
to see British troops evacuate the Rhineland, but to have 
evacuated it without general consent would have sown dissension 
and had consequences which would have nullified the act itself. 
We must not, of course, claim credit to the exclusion of the 
other nations concerned. It never does to praise our own Foreign 
Secretary to the exclusion of those of other countries engaged in 
the matter, and I would give full credit to the others for what 
they have done in the evacuation, but I believe it is absolutely 
true that, in bringing it about, Mr. Henderson played a most 
influential, useful and furthering part. I believe that, in dealing 
with this question, he showed the highest statesmanship, and 
what he has done has the approval of the whole country. We 
join in congratulating him upon it. 

Now, as regards the particular reason for our meeting this 
evening, the object of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
is study—study and research in the widest sense. That consists, 
not merely in the collecting of written information, but also in 
getting information from people who know the countries con- 
cerned, in hearing the views, necessarily more or less partial, of 
different individuals, putting these views together and then, by 
discussion, forming a body of knowledge on foreign subjects which 
shall be concentrated and continuous. I believe that the Institute 
of International Affairs is performing that work increasingly well. 
It is becoming increasingly important as the material is sorted, 
correlated and made available, and it has succeeded in doing 
this without any suspicion of being in any way propagandist. 
The Institute has so far succeeded in keeping clear of every 
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party, while assisting all, that each party believes it inclines to 
some other party than itself. It is guided by men who have 
leisure for study and can bring together experts who have been 
in foreign countries, getting their views and giving them form 
and continuity in the discussion to which they give rise. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs must always have 
three advantages peculiar to himself. First of all, he has access to 
the reports from our own representatives abroad, then he has con- 
fidential information about the policy and intentions of other 
governments, conveyed to him partly through reports of foreign 
representatives abroad on what has been said to them, and partly 
from reports of the foreign ambassadors and ministers here. He 
is the most important person who shapes the policy of this 
country and who alone can know, from the point of view of 
British policy, the different values to be attached to the different 
foreign questions. Since, therefore, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs is in a position which no one else occupies (unless 
it be the Prime Minister himself) for giving advice on foreign 
affairs, we want to know on what subjects to concentrate our 
efforts, and what subjects will most repay study in the course of 
the coming year. It is hoped that the Dinner will be an annual 
event, and that every year the Institute may have the advantage 
of an address from the Foreign Secretary, which will be of inesti- 
mable advantage, not for the practice or pursuit of a particular 
policy, but for the study and research of the most fruitful sub- 
jects, and the gaining of a body of information on foreign questions 
such as could only be collected by such an Institute as this. It 
is most important that direction should be given to our studies by 
the best possible advice from the highest quarters. 

I wish to express our thanks to Mr. Henderson for having 
come to give us his help in the work which has been so enthusias- 
tically pursued by the members of the Institute. 


Mr. HENDERSON’S SPEECH 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Henderson, M.P., responding, said— 


May I say how delighted I am to be present on this occasion. 
My pleasure is greater because our Chairman is not only an old 
colleague, but a distinguished ex-Foreign Secretary and, last 
but not least, a personal friend of many years’ standing. 

There is a further reason for the pleasure I have in being 
with you. I want my presence to be taken as a testimonial to 
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the work which the Royal Institute of International Affairs has 
accomplished during the eleven years of its existence, and I hope 
it will also be an encouragement for your work in the future. It 
was suggested that I should say something on one or two questions 
that would lend themselves to research and, while I am not 
going to dogmatise, I hope I may be able to suggest. What 
could be more appropriate, if a Secretary for Foreign Affairs were 
prepared to make a statement on any phase of the international 
problem, than that he should do so to the members of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs ? , 

The Royal Institute seeks to promote discussion of inter- 
national affairs and to sift and disseminate knowledge of the 
facts which bear on relationships between nations in the conditions 
of modern life. Moreover, it is inherent in the work of the 
Royal Institute that it should help to eradicate errors of informa- 
tion and interpretation. These tasks cannot be other than of 
supreme importance to-day by reason of the tremendous changes 
in the relationships of nations which the last two decades have 
produced. It may safely be said that in this brief period of 
time international society has been shaken to its foundations, 
and changes that amount to a veritable revolution have come 
about. There is no question of foreign policy that can be stated 
in terms which, speaking generally, would have been considered 
right and appropriate before the World War. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the Council of the Royal Institute should desire 
a statement as to international problems which would best yield 
to research. 

The first essential to useful research is a correct appreciation 
of the fact that the peoples everywhere have begun to think in 
a new way, and no question of international relationships can be 
rightly viewed strictly within the framework of nineteenth-century 
ideas. The standards, the tests, the very purposes of that epoch 
have passed away, and so complete has the change of thought and 
outlook been that we are confronted with the demand for new 
standards, new tests, and new purposes. Peoples and govern- 
ments who formerly believed that they could live in splendid 
isolation have discovered that they cannot do so. It is now 
more fully recognised that an international spirit is developing 
and an international society of nations has emerged from the 
pre-War state of anarchy. However elementary the truth may 
be, peoples and governments are only now discovering that their 
contacts with other peoples and governments are so continuous, 
so widespread, so vital, that vast common interests of an inter- 
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national character can be promoted and maintained only by 
joint co-operative action. 


After these preliminary observations, perhaps I may be 
allowed to suggest two subjects in respect of which the work of 
the Royal Institute might be of particular value if it were 
concentrated upon them for the time being :— 


1. The economic relationships of nations, and 
2. The relations between our own country and the great 
peoples of the Eastern Hemisphere. 


There will, I think, be general agreement that they are 
subjects of first-rate importance at the present time, and subjects 
upon which systematic study and clear thinking are most 
urgently needed. 

I propose to deal with the first very briefly; with the second 
at rather greater length. 

I refer to the first of these two subjects not only because of its 
paramount importance, but also for the reason that although 
everybody knows that the world has become a single economic 
unit, no one has worked out the real meaning of this important 
fact. What may be termed the economic relationships of nations 
is not worked to any definite plan, as you soon realise when you 
come to examine the actual policy of individual governments in 
economic matters. 

Think for a moment what we do to-day. Nationals of some 
countries lend money on a large scale to the governments or to 
the citizens of other countries; and the citizens of different 
States build up mutual trade relations for the exchange of goods ; 
Britishers go abroad and establish businesses of every kind, they 
build railways and factories, they secure large concessions, they 
open up mines, they invest capital, and employ labour on foreign 
soil. Now, all these multifarious processes of international 
finance, industry, and commerce, lending and banking, distribu- 
tion and exchange, create—it must be recognised—an immense 
mass of contacts, of relations, between the citizens of different 
States. 

As a result, there is created a great body of common inter- 
national economic interests which nations share, and which have 
received a very wide measure of recognition. Need I remind 
you of the economic work of the League of Nations, the Financial 
Conference of 1921, the Economic Conference of 1927, the work of 
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the International Labour Office, the French Government’s pro- 
posals for closer European co-operation? These are all evidence 
that governments have recognised that there are common inter- 
national economic interests for which joint international action 
is required. 

But when you examine the policy of governments or the 
presentation of policy by articles or speeches, you can find no 
coherent or constant thought, and the policies of governments 
for the most part are an illogical—indeed, very often, almost a 
haphazard—compromise between conflicting tendencies. 

You will see what I mean if you reflect upon the fiscal policy 
that is pursued by the governments of the world. This is a 
matter which is very much before the public opinion of this 
country at present and upon which, therefore, impartial work 
by the Institute would have a very special value. All over the 
world governments are endeavouring by tariffs and prohibitions 
and by other special measures to create barriers of different kinds 
to international trade. The reasons which in many cases move 
them to this course are by no means the old reasons that were 
' adopted in the early days of the protectionist era. On the other 
hand, these same governments are taking measures of many 
kinds to promote their foreign trade and to develop it by all means 
at their disposal. 

No one has worked out systematically the real meaning of 
these facts, or given us a coherent body of thought about the real 
national and international interests which are involved in all the 
vast and delicate mechanism of international banking, production 
and exchange. In other words, no one has tried to relate the 
policies of governments to sound general principles which all 
governments ought to be able to accept—no one has as yet 
succeeded in bringing order into the chaos of ideas that exists. 

The task is the more urgent because we are no longer living 
in the age of laissez-faire. In almost every aspect of the economic 
life of nations, governments are now compelled in one way or 
another to intervene. The regulation, the conscious control of 
economic forces is an accepted policy the necessity of which no 
one any longer disputes. But that fact makes it the more 
imperatively necessary that governments and peoples should 
understand what is really involved in these economic relations 
by which they are bound and that, as I said, order should be 
brought out of the chaos of ideas that now exists. 

Here is a task which the Royal Institute might very usefully 
undertake. It has all the equipment, it has the books, statistics, 
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government reports and documents required. It has the assist- 
ance of trained economists, of financiers, of business men, and 
of experts of various kinds. 

it has another advantage—it has no propaganda function, 
which would enable its inquiries to be more free from partisan 
bias. I believe its work of inquiry into the question of the 
economic relationships of States might, if it were sufficiently com- 
prehensive in scope, systematic in its methods, and courageous in 
its spirit, be rich in valuable results. 


I now come to the second subject on which, as I said, I want 
to speak at greater length—the relations between our own country 
and the great peoples of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

This question is not economic in character so much as political, 
but it has very important economic implications. I feel con- 
vinced that you will agree with me when I say that it constitutes 
one of the most important problems with which we are confronted 
to-day. It is complicated, it has many aspects, it is of far- 
reaching dimensions (indeed I doubt if it can be adequately dealt 
with within the time at my disposal), and it is for those reasons 
that I suggest your directing special attention to it. 

Since the publication of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
a new impetus has been given to nationalism in the East. It is 
still ill-defined and indeterminate, it finds expression only spas- 
modically, but it is there and it has come to stay. The develop- 
ment of this national consciousness will be a fertile field for your 
research. I will do my best to bring out the most salient features 
in order that I may present the problem in the perspective from 
which I view it to-day. 

I shall confine my review to such countries of the East as 
those for which my Department is either primarily responsible— 
China, Egypt, Persia and Afghanistan—or those with which I 
am concerned as the British representative on the League of 
Nations—the Mandated Territories of the Middle East. 

Perhaps it would not only be convenient but helpful were I 
to begin by stating in broad terms what I consider to be the 
objective which we should have in view in our relations with 
the countries to which I have referred. I trust I may so state 
the case that what I say will not be open to objection by any 
member of the audience I have the honour to address. 

We desire peaceful relations with all those countries, and we 
seek to respect their commercial, political and social develop- 
ments. We hope by increased trade to develop and strengthen 
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our intercourse, and to build up our common prosperity. We 
hope also that we may each draw from the civilisation of the 
others those things which are of real and lasting value. We 
desire, in other words, that East and West should work together 
in peace to build up a common heritage of material and spiritual 
well-being which shall be handed down to future generations of 
mankind. We can have no other aim or ambition, and to that 
laudable end all our efforts and policies should ever be directed. 

If we are to succeed, we must always keep in view the con- 
ditions which are essential to the achievement of our purpose, 
and which we must satisfy if we are to restore that high standard 
of confidence among the peoples of the East which stood to our 
credit for at least a couple of centuries. 

The first essential is a keen appreciation of the fact that the 
East has changed. A prominent publicist in a recent. article on 
Eastern Affairs once again emphasised how dangerously mis- 
leading in the light of the development of the past few years is 
the term “ the unchanging East.” I am in full agreement with 
that view. 

Take the case of China. The importance of our relations 
with China cannot be over-estimated. It is surely the country 
of the East first in importance, whether from the point of view 
of the area of territory which China covers in Asia, the size of 
her teeming population, or of her ancient civilisation. She has 
played an important réle in the development of the wealth and 
power of the British Empire, and collaboration with her to-day 
is as important .o our people as at any time in the past hundred 
years. 

If we are to have a proper appreciation of the attitude of 
China I think we must go back to the period of the wars of the 
middle of the last century. These wars were the product of 
the clash of two widely different civilisations. They resulted in 
the building up of that Treaty System under which for fifty years 
friendly contact was maintained between East and West to the 
great advantage of both. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
the Treaty System had taken on the character of a network of 
foreign privilege which it became more and more difficult to 
justify in Chinese eyes. When to foreign privilege was added 
foreign aggression, friendship gave place to resentment, and 
resentment eventually blazed up in a wild attempt on the part 
of Old China to drive the foreigner into the sea. 

The Boxer rebellion was crushed by the armed forces of 
Europe, America and Japan, and the current of nationalism was 
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then diverted from reaction into the path of progress. China 
proceeded to transform herself. She accepted the foreigner and 
all his ways, sat at his feet and set herself to learn the secret of 
his strength. 

The period succeeding 1900 witnessed an immense revolution 
of thought among the Chinese people. A new system of educa- 
tion on Western lines was instituted, and Chinese students 
thronged the universities of the Western world and America. 
The new era was marked in Ig1r by the overthrow of the old 
monarchy, and its replacement by a modern and up-to-date 
republic, at any rate in theory. There is ample evidence to prove 
that this change was not a change in name but a change in fact. 
For substantial progress has been achieved in many directions, 
as can be shown by a study of the reforms which have already 
been effected. 

It was in the midst of this national upheaval of Chinese thought 
and outlook that the Great War supervened. The Allied Powers 
appealed to China to side with them in the struggle. She 
responded to the call, and received in return a promise that on 
the termination of the War she would be accorded in international 
relations the position and the consideration due to a great country. 
The promise was given unhesitatingly, whether or no its full 
import was appreciated by those Powers who subscribed to it at 
the time. So far as China was concerned, the intention was clear. 
She joined the Allied cause, consistently with her policy as a 
whole, with the purpose of furthering her own national aspirations 
at the first convenient moment. 

The ensuing period, though marked by the outbreak of civil 
war in China, which has now continued unabated since 1916, 
saw the rise of the Kuomintang or National Party in China, the 
Party which has since succeeded in establishing itself as the 
Central Government of China. The success of that Party may 
perhaps be attributed to the fact that they, more consistently 
than any other Party in China, have denounced the Western 
servitudes imposed on their country, and more strenuously main- 
tained the suppression of those servitudes as the main aim of their 


policy. 


May I now take Egypt. The development of the Egyptian 
Nationalist movement is of no less interest than the similar 
movement in China. I need not remind you, my Lord Chairman, 
of the fact that the ambitions of the Egyptian Nationalists were 
already causing you anxiety and concern when you first took 
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office in 1905. Already at that time cracks could be perceived 
in the edifice which is proudly and rightly remembered in this 
country as the work of Lord Cromer. The era of that particular 
form of control over the operation of the machinery of the Egyptian 
Government which has come to be known as Cromerism was ° 
passing away, and if any proof is required to show the truth of 
this contention, it is surely forthcoming in the fact, too frequently 
forgotten, that Lord Cromer left Egypt in the throes of a 
Nationalist movement. 

The difficulties of the succeeding régimes’ of Sir Eldon Gorst 
and Lord Kitchener are now better appreciated in the light of 
ensuing developments. Seeking as they did seek, consistently 
with the best traditions of British policy, for a solution along the 
lines of extended powers for the Egyptians in the management 
of their own affairs, they discovered that these powers, once 
conceded, clashed with the paramount British authority which 
it was still the policy of His Majesty’s Government to affirm. 
The years from 1907 to 1914 are a long record of the clash of 
these two conflicting interests. It is to the credit both of Sir 
: Eldon Gorst and Lord Kitchener that they succeeded in keeping 
the balance as evenly as they did keep it. 

The outbreak of the Great War brought a period of com- 
parative quiescence in the situation in Egypt. But none who 
has made a study of the discussion which preceded the Declaration 
of the Protectorate over Egypt can fail to be aware of the strength 
of the Nationalist aspirations underlying the Egyptian attitude 
to the new Protectorate. Whatever the intentions of the British 
Government of the day, it is unquestionable that the Egyptian 
Government regarded it as having been imposed for the duration 
of the War, and for the specific purpose of the protection of 
Egyptian territory during the course of the War. In this belief 
they accepted tacitly, even willingly, all the measures considered 
necessary by His Majesty’s Government for the prosecution of 
the War, not excluding the extinction of their own Legislative 
Assembly, conferred on them by Lord Kitchener in the year 
preceding the War. 

Henceforth, and for the whole period of the War, Egypt 
became the chief base of operations for our armies in the Middle 
East, and it is the Egyptian view that, whatever services His 
Majesty’s Government may have rendered to Egypt in protecting 
her from invasion, Egypt on her side rendered signal services to 
His Majesty’s Government for which in due course she would 
obtain a corresponding recognition. 
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May I give one or two further illustrations of my point? Take 
Arabia first. 

In Arabia, the attitude of its peoples was in the main deter- 
mined by their wish to throw off the Turkish yoke. Their 
co-operation with the Allies in the War was secured largely in 
the anticipation that in the event of the War proving successful 
for the cause of the Allies, their independence would become an 
established fact. That the Allied Powers encouraged these hopes 
there is no possibility of doubting. 

As late as November of 1918, His Majesty’s Government, in 
conjunction with the French Government, issued a Declaration 
to the effect that the object of both Governments was to see the 
establishment by the peoples of Arabia of national governments 
of their own, deriving their authority from the free choice of the 
native populations. 


Then very briefly take the cases of Persia and Afghanistan. 

‘Of Persia and Afghanistan I will say no more than that the 
tendencies in both these countries were of the same complexion 
as those permeating the East as a whole. In Persia, for instance, 
even before 1914, the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 had 
always been viewed with the greatest suspicion by the Persians 
as calculated to infringe the freedom of action of a people which 
aspired to control its own destiny. The hopes and aspirations 
towards national self-realisation excited and fostered during the 
War for the temporary, not to say selfish, ends of the Western 
Powers reached fever pitch with the end of hostilities and with 
the general acclamation accorded to President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points: this, Eastern peoples thought, was the opportunity to 
press the justice of their claims. 

The Western Powers, exhausted by their struggle for existence, 
were too tired to bother with anyone’s affairs but their own, or 
to appreciate the extent to which the fruits of their victory 
depended on that fulfilment of promises which was so impatiently 
awaited by the East. At Versailles, what was the disappoint- 
ment of the Chinese Delegates to get no hearing of their demands 
for a revision of the unequal treaties; of the Egyptian Delegation 
to find themselves excluded from the Peace Conference. 

In China a general boycott of the British and British goods 
soon followed, together with an outburst of national feeling against 
Great Britain as the Power chiefly responsible for the origin and 
maintenance of the system of foreign privileges, the excuse for 
which in Chinese eyes had long since disappeared. 
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In Egypt the refusal to lend a hearing to the Egyptian Dele- 
gation was succeeded by disturbances on an unprecedented scale, 
only quelled with great difficulty by the numerous British 
and Dominion troops who happened to be there awaiting 
demobilisation. 

Many of the high hopes of the Arabs, excited by the promises 
made to the Shereef of Mecca, were equally dashed by the Peace 
Settlement. 

The abortive Anglo-Persian Convention of 1919, which the 
Mejlis in 1921 failed to ratify, only served to increase Persian 
suspicion of Great Britain and to throw her more and more 
under the influence of Russia. 

The ruler of Afghanistan seized the opportunity to set out to 
“help his oppressed brethren in India” to secure the reality of 
independence for his country and to rid himself of that British 
control of foreign policy imposed on his predecessors. 

The result of all this was a generation of suspicion and 
exaggerated nationalism throughout the East. 

There followed a long passage in the conduct of ‘Eastern 
‘ affairs during which we “blew hot and cold by turns,” but 
gradually it was borne in on the Western Powers that the 
awakening of national consciousness in the East was not to be 
of a transitory nature and that Eastern peoples were firmly set 
on being treated with respect, if not on an equality, by Western 
nations. * To her credit Great Britain gave the lead in promoting 
new ideas and a new outlook towards Eastern affairs. 

In China the development of the new policy came slowly, 
largely owing to the need for regard for earlier commitments to 
other interested Powers. At last the vicious circle was broken 
in the winter of 1926-7 by the declarations of my predecessor— 
all credit to him—to the effect that His Majesty’s Government 
were ready to go as far as possible to meet the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Chinese nation and that they disclaimed any intention 
of forcing foreign control on China. This recognition of Chincse 
claims unquestionably resulted in a marked enhancement of the 
good name of the British in China. 

His Majesty’s Government may not immediately have 
endorsed the conclusions of the Milner Mission to Egypt, but 
they gave them practical effect by the unilateral Declaration of 
February 1922—an act of good statesmanship for which my 
noble friend on my left (Lord Allenby) deserves all praise. 
Egypt thus acquired complete liberty to manage her own internal 
affairs, His Majesty’s Government merely reserving certain 
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points of serious import for subsequent settlement by negotiation. 
The Egyptian administrative machine did not fall to pieces, as 
pessimists had prophesied, and gradually suspicion of Great 
Britain’s motives died down as well as the tendency to attribute 
every misfortune to the machinations of the late protecting 
Power. In the past four years the logical conclusion of the 
Declaration of 1922 has been brought nearer and nearer and, 
through exchanges of views, becoming each time freer and fuller, 
a mutual understanding is well on its way, and I am confident 
that, despite temporary set-backs, the long-awaited treaty will 
shortly be a reality. 

In the Middle East, after many vicissitudes, the outlook is 
once more hopeful and a treaty of alliance with Iraq, consistent 
with the new spirit which pervades our general policy, has just 
been negotiated. With Persia our relations are better than for 
some years past, and similarly I think I am safe in affirming that 
our relations with the new Government at Kabul are of the 
most friendly character. 


My review is now at length complete. I think I have said 
enough to illustrate what I mean by our policy of promoting 
peace by mutual understanding and what its first-fruits have 
been. 

I turn therefore to the sort of points to which I suggest the 
Institute could with advantage direct their attention. We have 
only to look at any country where the tide of nationalism has 
run high during the past ten years to see how impatient it has 
been of anything smacking of foreign control or tutelage—and 
even of advice. Control is derogatory of dignity and advice 
both presupposes shortcomings and is liable to be proffered with 
interested—not to say sinister—motives. 

The impatience of such a country to be recognised as an equal 
by Western Powers is only exceeded by its haste to create the 
facade, if not the reality, of a “‘ modern ”’ State. 

The old, the traditional, is swept ruthlessly away—sometimes 
with comparatively little trouble or internal disturbance as in 
the case of Turkey, sometimes with a great deal of trouble and 
disturbance as in the case of Afghanistan. Western institutions 
and practices are hastily adopted and rarely adapted. The 
indigestion consequent on this violent cure is perhaps best illus- 
trated in the events in China since 1900 to which I referred earlier 
in my address. 

Clearly a little advice would be useful to the patient—how 
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can that advice be administered in its most palatable form? 
And by whom? by the League? by diplomats? by specially 
appointed ‘“‘ Foreign advisers ” ? 

I repeat, all peoples are mutually complementary. In the 
past the Western peoples have learnt from the East their mathe- 
matics, their medicine, their art, even their religions. We may, 
we probably have certain fruits of experience to offer to the 
East—the theory and practice of democratic government, the 
conduct of most social services, and so on. In the past we took 
lessons from them with advantage to us: perhaps they can take 
lessons from us now. 

If we can impress on the new countries that our advice may 
be useful and has for its motive merely our natural desire for 
world-wide peace, is it not probable that their suspicions will 
diminish, if not disappear ? 

When advice is to be offered is a question of opportunity, and 
how, one of psychology, but the subject-matter is a field on which 
I think the Institute and everyone else interested in foreign affairs 
should concentrate. In the first place, I suggest that you should 
_ make up your minds what you are going to regard as a nation. 
Can China, for instance, be said to be a national entity? This 
point is of importance if we are to think clearly how far President 
Wilson’s principle of self-determination is justifiable. How far 
must it be regarded as leading to excessive sectionalism, making 
for the erection of quite unnecessary barriers, ethnic, territorial, 
tariff? If it were carried to its logical conclusion would it lead 
to a disruption of Germany into the countless states of which it 
was composed up to 1870? 

Turning to institutions, we must make up our minds how far 
those which have worked in the West are transplantable to the 
East. Take representative Government. That connotes a 
capacity to choose: this presupposes a level of culture and 
education which may not be universal in the West, still less in 
the East. To work smoothly, the electors must obviously not 
be exposed to improper or misleading pressure. Is the pressure 
exerted by the “stunt” Press here on the mentally indolent 
elector any more or less noxious than the possibly more open and 
brutal methods adopted to influence the illiterate elector—for 
example, by the omdah of an Egyptian village? 

Democratic institutions may suit the psychology of the West, 
perhaps not so the East except in radically modified forms. What 
are those modifications which are necessary? Jeremy Bentham 
in his armchair elaborated a wonderful constitution for Egypt at 
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the invitation of the Khedive : I wonder if it would have worked ? 
Anyhow it was never given a trial ! 

How are we to gauge the workability of our systems of 
administering justice, of education, of social services in a country 
where truth is regarded as relative and not absolute, where 
bribery and corruption are matters of commonplace unworthy of 
notice, where disease is thought to be inevitable from all time, 
where death is looked on as a comparatively unimportant 
accident ? 

It is of the highest importance that Occidentals confronted 
with factors of this sort, having their roots deep down in the souls 
of Orientals, should not condemn them out of hand or attempt to 
secure their instant eradication. The Occidental should take the 
customs of the people as he finds them and attempt to utilise and 
work up what is good in them and only gradually prune away 
what is manifestly noxious, In matters of this sort the Occi- 
dental is liable to apply what he is prone to call “‘ lessons from the 
past.” Let us be careful to remember that arguments from 
history are apt to be dangerous, as analogies are rarely complete. 
Be on your guard against such specious argumentation as “ This 
Eastern country stands now roughly where we did in the seven- 
teenth century: we tried that remedy then with success: let 
them try it now.” Quite apart from the probability that the 
circumstances which conditioned the experiment then have 
disappeared now owing to the wide disseminaton of the results 
of applied science, the material on which it is intended to work 
is fundamentally different. What you ought to do now is to 

collect and collate new data among the people in question and 
work on them to arrive at your hypothesis. 

These are the questions to which I desire to draw your atten- 
tion. It is in these new conditions that we have to adjust the 
relations of the new peoples of the East and of the West, and it 
is with these problems its governments have from day to day 
to hammer out policy. I am certain that its task could be 
rendered much easier if it had the advantage of help and sugges- 
tions from an institution such as yours. é 

If you think well of the suggestions I have proposed, I shall 
look forward with deep interest to the results which your labours 
may produce, and I thank you for having given me this 
opportunity of laying these considerations before you. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL SIR NEILL MALCOLM’s SPEECH 


Major-General Sir Neill Malcolm, K.C.B., D.S.O., in proposing 
the toast to “ Our Guests,’ said— 


The very pleasant duty has fallen to me, as Chairman of the 
Executive Council of the Institute, of proposing the health of 
our Guests. With that toast I shall couple the name of Sir Jchn 
Simon, than whom no one has borne a heavier burden of respon- 
sibility during the past three years. It is a: peculiarly pleasant 
duty on this occasion, as it calls for nothing in the nature of a 
speech. We of the Royal Institute have come here to-night, on 
the occasion of our first Annual Dinner, not to talk but to listen, 
to learn how we may best direct our studies during the next 
twelve months, and to learn from the highest authority. 

Lord Grey has told you the object with which this Dinner 
has been started. It is not a new idea. It has been simmering 
for some years, but in formulating the plan your Council has kept 
before it as its guiding principle that it must do nothing that it 
. did not feel confident of being able to do really well. In this, as 
in all that we have undertaken, we have taken as our motto the 
advice which Lord Haig used to give to young officers and his 
staff—the simple words ‘‘ Aim High.” 

With these words as our guide we felt that we could not 
embark upon an Annual Dinner until we felt that we were a body 
of sufficient importance to invite the best authorities in the land 
to address us. May I remind you that we are a very young body ? 
Our growth has, it is true, been rapid, but still we have only been 
in existence for a little over ten years, and it was only last year, 
when, thanks to the generosity of Sir Abe Bailey and to the 
success of our City campaign, our finances had been put on a 
thoroughly sound basis and our membership was approaching 
the limit of 2000 which we have set ourselves, that we felt justified 
in starting upon that new venture which has been so successfully 
launched this evening. 

And now I should like to express to our visitors, in the name 
of the Council and Members of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, our gratitude to them for coming here this evening. 
Among those present—just to mention a few—in addition to the 
Foreign Secretary, are Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir Atul Chatter- 
jee, Sir Frederick Field, Mr. McKenna, and Sir John Simon, a 
brilliant list of names of very busy men. 

I should like to tell them what a tremendous encouragement 
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it is to us to have men like these, and others whose names I have 
not mentioned, with us here this evening. Their presence gives 
us reason to think that in the past we have not failed in our task 
and that, with their help and advice, we may do better in the 
future. 

We shall not, I assure you, Sir, forget the suggestions which 
you have put before us this evening. Your speech will form the 
foundation of our work for the next twelve months. We are 
deeply grateful to you for it. 

I thank you, Sir, for coming here this evening. I thank our 
other visitors for the encouragement which their presence gives, 
and I now ask the members of the Royal Institute to drink to 
this toast coupled with the name of Sir John Simon. 


StR JoHN Simon’s SPEECH 
Sir John Simon, K.C.S.I., G.C.V.O., responding, said— 


I desire, on behalf of the other guests, as well as on my own 
behalf, to thank Sir Neill Malcolm very much indeed for what he 
has said, and for giving us, who are visitors, an opportunity, 
which we have greatly prized, of being here this evening. I 
have no means of knowing what proportion of those whom I see 
about me are guests and what proportion are hosts. It is a 
curious fact about both the best-known classical languages of 
the ancient world, and more than one modern tongue, that the 
word for guest and the word for host is the same. Whether I am 
speaking for few or for many, we are very glad to be of your 
company this evening. 

The Foreign Secretary has set the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs its modest task for the ensuing year, and, though 
he has not said so expressly, I am sure I shall be doing what would 
be the wish of the Chairman of the Institute, if I say that, 
supposing—always supposing—there is no change of Government 
in the interval, the Foreign Secretary will be expected to come 
back in twelve months’ time and ascertain, by viva voce examina- 
tion, how the members of this body have been taking his words 
to heart. 

As I listened to him, I began to reflect on one illustration of 
the immense difference that has come over the study of foreign 
policy in this country at least during the last two generations. 
A very brilliant book, written by a friend of mine, has recently 
appeared—a study of the life of Lord Palmerston. Can anybody 
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imagine Lord Palmerston, as the Foreign Minister of Great 
Britain, speaking after dinner to an assembly of his fellow-country- 
men on the subject of foreign affairs, and never mentioning the 
name of a single foreign individual? One of the most striking 
changes that has taken place in the discussion of these matters is 
illustrated by the very name of your society. You are formed for 
the purpose of studying and investigating ‘‘ international affairs,” 
whereas, in times past, a meeting such as this would certainly, 
long before this hour, have been turned into a meeting for the 
purpose of denouncing foreign personages. In the old days the 
study of foreign affairs, for most of our own countrymen, consisted 
in dwelling upon the enormities of certain alien personalities. 
Every child was sent into a nightmare sleep by mentioning the 
name of Boney. The Poet Laureate of a former age, in writing 
the poem of ‘‘ Maud,” in the middle of the Crimean War, succeeded 
in introducing a reference to the Tzar of Russia as “ the giant liar.” 
Even I can go back to the time when discussion of the South 
African War really meant descanting upon the shortcomings of 
Paul Kruger. 

One of the great changes which is illustrated, not only by the 
name but also by the objective set before this society, is that we 
are passing from this way of regarding international relations as 
a question of discussing the motives and character of this or that 
foreign personage, into a study of the circumstances and influences 
which are moulding the life of whole communities of peoples. 
I remember hearing in a Union debate at Oxford a wiser thing 
than most Union debates produced. It was the observation that 
the policy of foreign Powers was presented to people, in this 
country, very much in the same manner as the gallery regarded 
the villain in transpontine melodrama. It is a great thing that 
you should have led the way in endeavouring to direct your 
attention and that of your fellow-countrymen to a much closer 
and more profound analysis than this method of personal dissection 
involved. 

The other feature which I seem to discern in the work of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs is the method in which 
it sets about its business. I do not say you have invented the 
method, but you have proclaimed it as one which is worth pursuing. 
It is nothing less than this: that one ought to endeavour to 
ascertain the facts before one pronounces a conclusion. I read 
the other day a speech made by my dear friend, Mr. Lionel Curtis— 
a friend of so many of you—who, looking for new worlds to study, 
recently fetched up at Shanghai. (Let me say in passing that I 
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am sure there must be much in the spirit of what the Foreign 
Secretary said to-night that is grateful to his heart.) In the 
speech I read he laid down, as the centre and kernel of his dis- 
course, this profound proposition—and it is a profound proposi- 
tion, and no doubt many people in his audience regarded it as a 
very dangerous fallacy—that you must begin by deliberately and 
scientifically trying to ascertain the facts. After which, the 
time may come when, peradventure, a man may attempt a 
conclusion. 

I can claim no sort of originality for this discovery, but I have 
taken advantage of it in the two volumes which I have recently 
had a share in producing. Nothing surprises me more than 
some at least of the criticisms addressed to a Report which has 
been published serially, with a first volume “to be continued 
in our next.’* One criticism, after denouncing the whole pro- 
duction, describes this method as “one of the case-winning 
methods invented by the lawyer who was at the head of the 
Commission.” It was a very learned judge, Sir George Jessel, 
Master of the Rolls, who once said that, if only he could be sure 
that he understood the facts, he had never any doubt whatever 
of the conclusion at which he should arrive. But it is a very 
difficult thing indeed to be sure of the facts, and in these terribly 
difficult questions in the East we Westerners had better never 
be too sure that we have understood them. I feel a real sympathy 
with the methods of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in their highly original and exceedingly important method of, 
first of all, without bias, fear, or favour, endeavouring to under- 
stand and appreciate the facts. 

It is not any portion of my duty to-night, and very far from 
my intention, to make any observations on that other part of 
the Eastern world—India—which you, Mr. Foreign Secretary, 
avoided by the obviously elusive and questionable excuse that it 
did not fall within your department. If I make no mistake, 
very shortly it is going to fall within everybody’s department. 
But it is this spirit of patient and sympathetic and respectful 
attention to facts that must be addressed to a great subject such 
as India, with a real desire not to patronise, not to direct, not 
to be scornful or superior, but to help and to try to. understand. 
This is the only spirit in which we may hope to deal with any 
one of those great problems or make any contribution to their 
solution. 

The last point I should like to make is this: I have spoken of 
the change which has taken place, as illustrated by both the 
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name and nature of your society, in addressing public attention 
to the consideration of international affairs as a thing which 
concerns peoples and communities, as distinct from the move- 
ments of opinion and declarations of policy of prominent indi- 
viduals; I have spoken of this method of trying to get at the 
facts before we try to pronounce a conclusion; and there is a 
third point. Whatever else may be said for the superiority of 
the age in which we live over any earlier age (I speak here under 
the happy and unusual conditions of having no Press immediately 
in front of me), I venture respectfully to say that we need the 
help of a society like this in relation to international affairs, all 
the more because, broadly speaking and with certain splendid 
exceptions, you cannot get the whole of the truth from any single 
newspaper. 

I remember the days when I was a boy being brought up in a 
simple home, when my father read the Daily News or Manchester 
Examiner every morning, and the Spectator once a week, and 
would never have dreamed that those papers did not supply him 
with an accurate account of matters of fact, and a fairly impartial 
reflection of the views then current and disseminated. This is 
so no longer. A Napoleon of the Press made the dread discovery 
that the power of the Press is the power to suppress. The man 
who really tries to get at what is going on does not read one news- 
papér, but tries to read more than one, and then sets one journal 
against the other, adds their information together, and divides 
by whatever may be the appropriate divisor. In these circum- 
stances it becomes exceedingly important that there should be a 
body of people really adopting this systematic method of study, 
for the damage and danger that otherwise may overtake the 
whole world through this apparently deliberately diverted and 
concentrated course of mass suggestion and propaganda is some- 
thing the like of which the world has never seen before our own 
days. 

Therefore, let us, visitors at this board to-night, rejoice that 
we have been privileged to be present on what is a very remark- 
able and memorable occasion, when the Institute is holding its 
annual banquet. It has established a tradition, which I trust 
will be preserved, that year by year it gets the help and suggestion 
that may be afforded by the man amongst us who, for the time 
being, is charged with the special responsibility, and endowed 
with the special knowledge, that attaches to the Department of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Before I sit down, I have the privilege of ending what I have 
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to say in a way which is very pleasant for me, and which I am sure 
will be very well received by the whole company. I am told that, 
in the absence of any other and carefully prepared peroration, 
the society has provided me with a much better conclusion than 
any I could make. Iam privileged to ask you to drink the health 
of our Chairman, Lord Grey. It is not for me to praise him. 
His fellow-countrymen and fellow-countrywomen, one and all, 
recognise the dignity and public spirit which he has brought to 
the discharge of a great office. We shall admire his name to the 
end of time as that of a man who faced personal disability, and 
sacrificed ease and leisure, in the service of his country in a dark 
hour—because there is no finer occupation for any one of us than 
this: to dedicate our strength to the uttermost and to the last 
to the service of the public good. 


Lorp GREY’s REPLY 


The Rt. Hon. Viscount Grey of Fallodon, in reply to Sir John 
Simon, said— 


I thank you very much. At this hour of the evening I will 
not attempt to comment on what we have heard to-night. I 
would only join with you in thanking Mr. Henderson for a speech 
of most fertile suggestions on very high matters coming from a 
most authoritative source. I would thank Sir John Simon also, 
not only for his speech this evening, but for a presentation of the 
problem of Indian Government which is historic and invaluable. 

I will only say, on what Mr. Henderson has said, that the 
economic interdependence of nations is a point which has yet to 
find its way into the policy of the various governments of the 
world. As regards the East, I would simply express my agree- 
ment with what he said by the general statement that our business 
is, first of all, to understand the point of view of the East. The 
East has a different sense of values from the West. We want 
them to understand our point of view, and the first way of getting 
any nation to understand your point of view is to show that you 
understand theirs. The second thing is to make it clear that we 
act from the single-minded motives we profess. I had thought 
of a suggestion that Mr. Henderson and Sir John Simon might 
have paired, but my ignorance of the House of Commons is such, 
and the division list so curious, that my suggestion might have 
been irrelevant. 
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I can only thank you once again for having drunk my health, 
and say that our experience this evening has strengthened our 
desire that this should be an annual event. It has been a great 
privilege to me to be present at the first Annual Dinner, and to 
hear such a suggestive speech from such an authoritative source, 
and also to have an opportunity of expressing my sense of the 
great service which Mr. Henderson has rendered the country, 
and which Sir John Simon has also rendered in a capacity 
extremely in accordance with the aims of ~ Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY IN 
GERMANY SINCE THE STABILISATION 


Paper read at a Section Meeting on June 5th, 1930 


By Dr. Otto Vert, Editor of the Industrie- und Handelszeitung, 
Berlin 


~ Mr. A. R. Wace in the Chair. 


In Germany, every journalist is regarded as the very spirit 
of negation. Always finding fault, grumbling at every turn, 
making out he knows better, but never attempting to take on 
the job himself, such is his profession. Were he to act otherwise 
he would simply bar himself from earning a living. After all, 
you cannot expect that much of him. 2 

Being a journalist myself, why, you might ask, do I start off 
in this fashion? Well, let me explain. Apart from a certain 
typical journalistic vanity, there is another broader reason. It 
is not my present intention, in speaking here of Germany’s 
economic policy since the stabilisation, to give you just an 
historical survey of changes that have taken place in German 
economic life during the last six and a half years. It seems to 
me that a critical consideration would be more valuable and 
more instructive. And, in view of the intimate nature of this 
meeting, I feel justified in behaving like a good journalist and 
speaking quite freely when referring to those measures, whether 
taken by Germany herself or whether imposed upon her from 
without, which have affected her economic policy. I trust this 
course will meet with your approval. 

Although I am not speaking here in any official capacity or 
in behalf of anyone, merely giving you my own personal opinions, 
perhaps it would be as well to say a word or two about my own 
position. The Industrie- und Handelszeitung, of which I am an 
editor, is an entirely independent non-party newspaper, which 
undertakes to publish official commercial reports sent in from 
the German consulates abroad. Consequently, the Indusirie- 
und Handelszeitung works in close touch with the German 
Ministry of Trade and the Foreign Office. Despite this, the 
editing of the news, and in fact the whole editorial side of the 
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newspaper, is conducted quite independently. My own par- 
ticular job in the editorial staff is to specialise on German economic 
policy. Therefore I am bound to keep a critical eye on it 
permanently. And now let us get on with the business. 


The economic period we are dealing with this evening was, 
in its initial stages, characterised by the fantastic depreciation 
of the German monetary unit to one billionth of its original value. 
Anyhow, Germany succeeded in overcoming this mad devaluation 
of her currency, and the most remarkable thing about it all was 
the suddenness with which she accomplished it. The stabilisation 
of the German mark at the end of November 1923 elicited world- 
wide admiration. Undoubtedly, the admiration was deserved, 
because it took place at a moment when the situation in Germany, 
politically and economically, appeared so hopeless that few 
dared believe in a recovery. Germany, it will be recalled, was 
still suffering under the occupation of the Ruhr, and had no 
chance to recover from the after-War effects and the consequences 
of the illusory trade boom which had pumped the land to 
exhaustion during the inflation years. 

The success of the stabilisation has often been called the 
“Miracle of the Rentenmark.” It was (if you will now allow me 
to take up my critical attitude) not by any means a miracle. 
We Germans, often called a nation of poets and thinkers, are in 
the realm of economics undoubtedly far less scientific and erudite 
than in other spheres. I should say that this means a thorough 
difference to our general conception of the English nation. In 
almost every other branch of knowledge Germany has accumu- 
lated a solid foundation of facts and scaffolding of theory, but 
she has been less diligent in the domain of scientific economics. 
This in itself suffices to explain how it came about that the 
stabilisation of the mark was called a miracle. Of course, 
according to the laws of the quantity theory, a currency always, 
or at any specific moment, can be kept stable or stabilised by 
restricting the amount of money in circulation in comparison 
with the demand, and thus making money scarce. This process 
of making money scarce was carried out in Germany quite simply. 
When the Rentenmark notes were issued, the order was given to 
stop any further printing of paper mark notes. The total amount 
of Rentenmark notes to be issued was fixed beforehand by law. 
Seeing, therefore, that the two currencies, the new and the old, 
could no longer be increased, it became possible to bring the 
paper mark and the Rentenmark into a definite relationship one 
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to another. This occurred at the end of November 1923. At 
the beginning of the year 1924 the Rentenmark began to fall in 
value and the paper mark inevitably followed suit, though not 
nearly to the same extent as formerly, dropping only as much as 
ten points. This was the outcome of a Reichsbank discount rate 
of ten per cent., which was much too low in the circumstances 
then prevailing, as it gave private industry too great an incentive 
to go to the Reichsbank for loans. The new inflation which 
occurred, a miniature edition of the old one, was suddenly stopped 
on April 7th, 1924, when the Reichsbank issued its decree for the 
restriction of credits. By the aid of this measure, carried out in 
the most relentless fashion, the German mark was brought back 
to par within a few weeks. Since then the mark has not again 
experienced any noteworthy fluctuations. 


Having thus successfully stabilised the mark, we now found 
ourselves confronted with an entirely new situation. We had 
not yet quite put aside our anxiety as to whether the mark 
would remain stable. This in itself made the situation still 
more difficult in two directions. In the first place, it was not 
so easy to bring about a reasonable state of affairs in the level of 
prices in Germany with the new money now in circulation. In 
the inflation period we had fallen into the habit of including a 
considerable element of gambling in our calculation of prices, 
and could not—seeing that we were not feeling quite sure about 
the mark stabilisation—cure ourselves of this habit so quickly. 
Another difficulty was that other countries were also not quite 
convinced of the stability of the German currency, and even if 
the loans we received from abroad in those days, notably the 
Dawes loan, were on a gold mark basis, nevertheless the factor 
of uncertainty in the German mark was duly calculated and 
embodied in the terms of interest. This meant not only that 
foreign countries refrained from lending a willing ear to German 
requests for credits, it also meant that German industry was 
handicapped by continuously having to borrow dearly. This 
dearness, which can be traced for the most part to the fact that 
Germany was regarded as a speculative investment, and that 
investors were therefore justified in demanding higher rates, has 
not yet been entirely overcome. And it was this factor in 
particular which had the most fateful consequences for German 
industry, because the most outstanding feature of German 
economic life during all these last years has been the unsatisfied 
and, apparently, unsatisfiable demand for capital. In saying 
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this, we have touched upon what is without question the most 
important problem of German economic policy since the stabil- 
isation. We shall return to this point later on. 

First of all, however, we must deal with another question 
intimately connected with it. I refer to the question of repara- 
tions. I intend to speak here, too, as frankly and as objectively 
as possible, seeing that my lecture is purely within the realm of 
economics. The origin and the reason for the reparation pay- 
ments are matters political. They do not concern us here in this 
connection. But the effects of the reparations are all-important 
for our subject. 

Of course, it was lucky for German industry and business that 
shortly after the stabilisation of the currency there should occur 
a certain fixation of her reparation liabilities. It was unfor- 
tunate, however, that this stabilisation should have occurred in 
a form which, as it was proved afterwards, demanded too much 
of German industry. How much Germany would finally be in 
a position to pay, nobody could tell. It was therefore quite 
right that the Dawes Plan, which had to be looked upon as 
tentative, should have been accepted by the German Govern- 
ment. The opposition within Germany was indeed most 
formidable, but it was rightly pointed out as a decisive factor 
that by carrying out the Dawes Plan a basis for international 
reconciliation was made possible, whereby it would then become 
easier to arrive at a better regulation of reparations. As you 
know, this is what, to a certain extent, has in the meantime 
taken place. You will not be expecting me to say that I con- 
sider the Young Plan as being, from the German view-point, a 
final and happy solution of the reparation problem; but I do 
believe that for all concerned—and not for Germany alone—the 
Young Plan is an advance on the Dawes Plan. 

Quite correctly, the Dawes experts recognised that first of all 
a certain breathing space would have to be allowed, and that 
by the aid of the Dawes loan Germany would have to be helped 
on to her legs. But gradually Germany’s obligations began to 
mount up as we came the nearer to the normal year under the 
Dawes Plan. This eventuated in 1928-29. Before it had got 
so far, however, it had to be admitted that too great a burden 
had been placed upon German industry. The outstanding 
fallacy that had been made in drawing up the Dawes Plan was 
as follows: the experts took up the standpoint that Germany 
was able to take over a big foreign debt because her internal 
debt had been wiped out by the devaluation of the mark. This 
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was, of course, an extraordinary mistake. If the treasury of the 
Reich, as well as of other public bodies (the federal states and 
the communities), were relieved of their financial obligations 
towards German citizens by the depreciation of the mark, on the 
other hand these German citizens were to the same amount 
deprived of their claims on the public treasuries. The total sum, 
therefore, had not changed. From the view-point of national 
economy, it cannot be said that Germany’s economical position 
was bettered by the wiping out of public debts. The raising of 
any kind of payments which a State or other public bodies have 
to fulfil, including the raising of reparations, can, when all is 
said and done, only be effected by levying taxes on citizens. But 
it was just the German citizens who had been anything but 
enriched by the depreciation of the mark. Although estimates 
in this period are less reliable than in other periods, it can be 
said that the inflation very considerably reduced the total value 
of the nation’s wealth. Because, from the view-point of national 
economy, the loss which the holders of State issues of all kinds 
suffered by the devaluation of these shares was heavier than the 
gain to the Reich and the various public bodies through being 
entirely relieved of the obligations to pay back the money loaned 
them. Please consider the countless changes in the realm of 
production and in trade and business, with accompanying diffi- 
culties and additional overhead charges, all weighing heavily on 
the liability side of inflation. 


Despite the over-estimation of Germany’s resources of capital, 
the Dawes experts clearly recognised that Germany could not 
simply start off paying huge sums. Their object of raising the 
annuities until they reached the fixed sum of 2500 million marks 
represented an attempt to find out how much Germany was 
really capable of paying. 

The Dawes experts then introduced a whole number of 
securities in the shape of controlled revenues, financial control, 
transfer protection and so on, in order to guarantee both the 
proper carrying out of the plan and the collection of payments. 
Subsequently the safety measures proved unnecessary, Germany 
paying up promptly without them. I happen to be personally 
acquainted with the Commissioner for the Controlled Revenues, 
whose headquarters were in Berlin, and who had been in the 
Dawes Commission, and I might say that I always envied him, 
as his sole job was to report at regular intervals that the controlled 
revenues had been paid up promptly and that their services had 
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therefore not been needed. In the same way, the other Com- 
missioners’ posts set up in Germany by the Dawes Commission 
were the most agreeable and most comfortable posts conceivable, 
because Germany did these persons the great favour of not putting 
their watchfulness to the test. 

In consequence of this punctual and smooth method of paying 
up, it has often been assumed that Germany was not finding it 
particularly difficult to raise the sums imposed on her, and that 
in consideration of Germany’s financial strength it was not asking 
too much of her. This opinion was backed up by many observers 
of German conditions who came to Berlin or some other big 
German city and reported the extravagant manner of living and 
thirst for pleasure to be met with there. 

Both symptoms, the promptness of payments and these 
reports of riotous living in German cities, do not appear to me 
to be sufficient to form a just estimation of Germany’s economic 
strength. This has, indeed, already been realised abroad. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary to say a few words on this score. 
First of all, as regards the promptness of payments, it should be 
‘ taken into account that Germany has been constantly receiving 
foreign capital, of which a portion has simply been used to pay 
the reparation creditors. Moreover, one should bear in mind 
that it is always to a great extent possible to extort taxes out of 
a people far beyond what they can be reasonably expected to pay. 
If the limits have been surpassed, the effects will not show them- 
selves immediately during the time of payment, because the 
State can be all-powerful in putting on the screw. It will take 
some time to reveal whether the eating up of a great part of the 
national income by taxation is becoming disastrous. The develop- 
ment of economic conditions in Germany of late has actually 
revealed that the limits of taxation are being surpassed. Please 
consider that (according to the figures for 1927) 38-2 per cent. 
of the German national income was claimed for public purposes, 
including the State social insurance of the workers. That is to 
say, that almost forty per cent. of the total national income was 
withdrawn from the service of private enterprise, and thereby 
could not be used to assist in the accumulation of capital. Here 
unquestionably we have the main reason for the economic crisis 
which occurred in the course of the year 1928, and which has 
been getting worse and worse up to the present day. I am not 
maintaining that over-taxation alone is the cause of the present 
economic difficulties, and, on the other hand, it cannot be said 
that the Dawes Plan payments were the sole cause of over- 
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taxation. It is only right to admit that taxes in Germany, 
despite the Dawes payments, could have been kept somewhat 
down if public bodies, the Reich, the states and the municipalities 
had been more bent on saving. Admitted that the uneconomical 
and useless federal structure of Germany has made conditions 
particularly unfavourable, the complaint about spending public 
money too liberally is not confined to Germany alone. In prac- 
tically all countries the opinion now prevails that the State or 
town councils ought to cut down expenses. But in all countries 
one has with a sort of resignation arrived at a point of leaving 
a certain margin of waste. The incentive to spend the public’s 
money is, for those who profit by it, apparently so great that they 
cannot bring themselves to break with this practice. I can quite 
imagine myself living in much greater comfort than I do at present 
if I had the chance of extorting those amounts I need for defraying 
my expenses from my fellow-creatures by means of taxation. 

If, therefore, the mere fact of the prompt payment of the 
reparations is no proof that Germany could carry the Dawes 
burdens, still less can proof be acquired from observation of the 
living conditions of the German people. It is natural that the 
foreign visitor in most cases only visits those parts of the big 
cities where you need not be surprised to see that well-known 
small clique of money-spenders; what goes on beneath the surface 
he does not get an opportunity of noticing. Besides that, the 
things one saw in Berlin especially were not merely due to the 
behaviour of a few spendthrifts from which it is impossible to 
judge how the German people is living, they were also determined 
in a high degree by the presence of many foreigners in Berlin 
with plenty of money to spend and who were and still are 
apparently quite willing to spend it. Finally, it must be added 
that people in Germany got into the habit during the inflation 
of spending all the money they earned because throughout all 
those years it was useless to put aside one’s savings. Germany 
had to relearn the habit of saving. 


Perhaps you will now be wanting to tell me that Germany is 
not the only country with a heavy burden of taxation to bear, 
and that, for example, many comparisons might be brought 
forward to show that England is more heavily taxed than Ger- 
many. This comparing of burdens is a matter towards which 
one would do well to adopt a most sceptical attitude from the 
very beginning. I myself endeavoured during the course of 
studies in public finance to make such comparisons, but finally 
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came to the conclusion that it is completely impossible to compare 
taxation in any two countries. Without entering into the 
difficulties of such a procedure, I should like to point out that 
one does not get a true picture when one works out the relation 
between total taxation and national income. If one wants to 
find out how much a nation is burdened by the cost of public 
administration, one must calculate the value of the average 
individual’s income or wealth after all rates and taxes have been 
paid. Furthermore, one has to take into consideration the fact 
that what the public bodies do with the money taken from private 
individuals varies very considerably, so that what, in one country, 
is partly or wholly done by the State, in another country is left 
for the individual citizen to do with his own private means. All 
these things are so different in all countries that one can say with 
certainty that it will always remain a sheer impossibility to set 
up international tables of comparison. 

Even if one had the average income of the German and the 
Englishman, after deducting taxes, one would still have to take 
. into estimation that in Germany considerably more money has 
to be set aside for the reconstruction of a sound capital market 
than in other countries. For this purpose the standard of 
incomes in Germany during the last few years has been far too 
low. Finally, one has to consider the matter from the psycho- 
logical side, namely, that taxation will always appear more 
burdensome when a great part of it is not for use in one’s own 
country, but for payments abroad for political and not economic 
reasons. When one compares the debt payments of England to 
the United States of America with Germany’s reparation pay- 
ments to France, England and so on, one must keep this view- 
point always in mind. Debts which have arisen out of a lost 
war are, from a psychological point of view, more oppressive than 
debts that are the remnants of a victorious war. That does not 
exclude the possibility of comparing both forms of payments 
abroad in their economic aspects. 


I have already said that the problem of building up capital 
has been playing a decisive réle during the last few years in the 
development of Germany’s economic position and the German 
economic policy. We must now make it quite clear to ourselves 
what were the reasons for this shortage of capital and why it was 
Germany failed to mitigate it or overcome it. That such a 
shortage of capital does exist needs no special proof in view of 
the difference between the rates of interest in Germany and in 
other countries. 
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Some of the causes of this shortage of capital have already 
been mentioned in so far as they had their roots in the inflation. 
The inflation, it will be recalled, reduced Germany’s reserves of 
capital in three directions: firstly, by robbing the owners of 
capital; secondly, by the mad rush to buy up everything; thirdly, 
by foreign countries withholding investment because of the 
uncertainty of the mark. 

And here we must say a few words on a matter in which one 
cannot refrain from criticising the German economic policy of 
the last few years. You know that a very great deal has been 
said and written of late on the subject of throwing open the 
German investment market for foreign loans. When a country 
urgently in need of capital has the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
this capital, it is hard to explain why still further difficulties 
should be deliberately placed in her way. But this is what has 
happened in Germany, where foreign capitalists desirous of 
investing in German industry have been frightened off by the 
Kapitalertragsteuer (capital assessment tax), and where the loaning 
of money to public bodies, especially to the municipalities, has 
been placed under the strict control of the so-called Beratungsstelle 
fiir Auslandsanleihen (Advisory Office in the German Ministry of 
Finance). The fight against the influx of foreign credits into 
Germany was led by the Reichsbank. It would be wrong, how- 
ever, to suppose that the former Governor of the Reichsbank, 
Dr. Schacht, was alone, or with a few others, of the opinion that 
foreign capital should be kept out of Germany as much as 
possible. On the contrary, this belief prevailed generally 
throughout Germany during the past years. We, who have 
always attacked this mistaken idea, know how widespread it was 
and how we combated it in vain. It is only about a year ago 
that people became more convinced that the exact opposite was 
the case. The fact is, however, that Germany’s economic 
recovery has been held up time and again by artificial restrictive 
measures frightening off foreign capital and making business 
uncertain, especially when these measures were suddenly 
evolved or shouted from the housetops, as occurred during the 
régime of the former Reichsbankprasident. Thus existing diffi- 
culties were made still worse through a fateful lack of knowledge 
of the principles of political economy. It is a sad statement to 
make, but it cannot be avoided. 

I have already referred to the high taxation which also helped 
to bring about a shortage of capital. I said that the reason for 
the over-taxation was the payment of the reparations as well as 
the extravagant spending of money by the public bodies. But 
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there is another factor, namely, that far bigger sums have been 
spent for social purposes, that is, for the payment of doles, 
pensions, etc., than in the pre-War years. 

In this connection one cannot help saying a few words about 
the problems of the German Sozialpolitik.. You know that by 
far the greater part of the money Germany spends on social 
welfare is brought in through the channels of social insurance. 
The premiums, paid equally by employer and employee, soziale 
Lasten (meaning social burdens) as they are called, can be 
regarded in several ways. One can look upon them as a special 
form of taxation, because they are fixed by law and no employer 
or employee can avoid paying them. Then, they effect a raising 
of the general burden of taxation and diminish the capital reserves 
of national economy. 

Apart from having the character of taxes, these social burdens 
can also be regarded as extra wages. Even so, the effect is the 
same as in the case of taxes, because to make the wages carry 
too much results in diminishing the reserves of capital. In thus 
placing wages and capital side by side, I would not like this 
matter to be regarded in the simple way Adam Smith did. It 
would be wrong to suppose that the portion of national income 
paid out in wages is entirely lost for purposes of forming capital. 
We ought rather to take into account how the worker or employee 
spends his wages, just as is done in the case of persons earning 
higher incomes. If the wages are increased, undoubtedly a part 
of this increase will be used for greater consumption. This part 
of the increase will indeed be lost for building up capital. But 
another part, dependent upon whether the wage level is relatively 
high or low, will not be used for increased consumption, but will 
be deposited in savings banks and elsewhere and will flow back 
to production in the form of credit. 

Furthermore, the problem of capital building and wages had 
another aspect which works in a different direction. The higher 
a nation’s wages, the lower is the so-called substitution limit. 
This idea, used by the well-known Swedish economist Gustav 
Cassel, means that there is a certain point at which human labour 
is replaced or substituted by machine labour, that is, by the use 
of capital. This process is best observed in Germany’s economic 
development during the last few years. As a result of increased 
wages the limit at which it paid to use machinery was pressed 
downwards. Many jobs that were formerly more cheaply done 
by hand were now more cheaply carried out by machinery. But 
this caused an increased demand for capital, which naturally made 
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the gap between supply and demand on the capital market grow 
wider. After all, it is only natural that this shifting of the 
substitution limit is not confined to. Germany, but is observable 
in other countries too, in England, for example, and especially 
in America. The only difference is that in Germany, with her 
chronic shortage of capital, the difficulties accompanying it are 
far greater. 

There are other reasons for this shortage of capital. During 
the inflation it was found impossible to carry out necessary 
improvements and rationalisation measures in German industry. 
The matter was simply postponed, and when, afterwards, the task 
had to be taken in hand, a great deal of the available capital had 
to be spent on reorganisation. 

Besides this procrastination in carrying out atrentnaphen, 
it came about that capital was also put to wrong use, that is to 
say, capital was invested in undertakings which gave no return. 
The misleading conditions during the inflation had prevented the 
investors from judging the position rightly. These lost invest- 
ments only added to the need for capital. 

Another typical example of misuse of capital is the huge 
sums that were paid out mainly for German agriculture. Large 
credits were used for helping along farmers who could never have 
paid their way because their methods were antiquated. 

A further factor is the growth of the population of Germany, 
though the birth-rate has fallen somewhat below what it was 
before the War. Despite this the rate of capital building, figured 
out per head of the population, still lags behind. This was felt 
most of all in housing, which was of course neglected during the 
War and the inflation and which also required a very great amount 
of capital. 


I will not bore you any longer with enumerating the reasons 
for Germany’s chronic shortage of capital. That it was necessary 
to deal with this side of the problem can be seen from the fact 
that one of the most important objectives of German economic 
policy during the last few years has been the overcoming of this 
shortage of capital. This objective has been properly understood 
by all parties and in all quarters. Matters become difficult as 
soon as it becomes a question of taking the appropriate measures. 
For example, when one declares high wages to be among the 
prime causes of this capital shortage, the difficulties entailed in 
changing this state of affairs become apparent. Of course, 


in view of the existing political constellation it was hardly 
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possible to bring about a drop in wages; as a matter of fact, 
during the last few years, wages have gone up in Germany despite 
the very unfavourable economic position. 

From all I have already said, you will have noticed that I 
do not by any means adopt a standpoint purely favouring the 
employers. My own opinion is that for many reasons it is always 
best to pay the highest possible wages. I even believe that it is 
better for economic development if wages are to a certain degree 
above the limits which are determined by the productivity of 
human labour. If the employer has to pay a little more for the 
use of human labour there is greater incentive to improve and 
rationalise the process of production. I believe, too, that in this 
respect the high wages obtaining in Germany have had a good 
effect, or at least would have had a good effect if capital had been 
available for carrying out a complete rationalisation. In the 
United States where capital is plentiful the great advantage of 
paying high wages can already be observed. It is to this factor 
that the Americans owe a great deal of their prosperity. All 
the same, it would be wrong to suppose, as is often done in 
America, that by simply forcing up wages it is possible to increase 
the purchasing power. This can be brought about only by 
increased or cheapened production, that is to say, by more 
intensive labour. Wages ought relatively to be only slightly 
above the productive capacity of human labour; because any 
further forcing up of wages must make the whole process of 
production unprofitable, so that it must break down. The good 
effect of the incentive to production would thereby be wiped out. 
This state of affairs is now undoubtedly coming to pass in Germany 
on a large scale. It is quite clear that, with lower wages, the 
extent of the unemployment from which Germany is con- 
tinuously suffering would be lessened. In the more clear-headed 
labour circles in Germany this has long been realised. The 
position at present is, that the employed worker draws his 
relatively high wage at the cost of his unemployed colleague. 

A critical survey of German economic policy therefore leads 
inevitably to a criticism of the official wage policy. Then, too, 
Germany was late in recognising, and has not even yet wholly 
recognised, that in the various forms of taxation there are 
considerable possibilities to lighten the shortage of capital. The 
German system of taxation places the chief burdens on income 
and profits. Apart from the ordinary income tax, covering 
income from all sources, there is a trading tax (Gewerbesteuer) on 
which the municipalities raise quite a number of excess charges. 
Besides this, the income from all kinds of companies is subject 
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to double taxation; thus, before paying our dividends, all these 
undertakings have to pay a twenty per cent. corporation tax 
(Korperschaftssteuer) on their earnings. In other words, not only 
the high taxes but the system of taxation makes the accumulation 
of capital difficult. Many have been the proposals for the 
reorganisation of the system of taxation in order to assist the 
process of capital accumulation. But nothing has yet been 
carried out in this direction. The financial situation in Germany 
has recently grown worse, and to such an extent that the Govern- 
ment had to consider itself fortunate when the necessary funds 
for covering immediate expenses were granted. Consequently, 
the Government ceased striving for a fundamental reform of the 
system of taxation. 

Nevertheless, seeing how calamitous is the present state of 
our public finances, the basic reform of the German financial 
system must not be again postponed, as has occurred several 
times already, greatly to the injury of German business and 
industry. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that the 
reorganisation of the German fiscal system will be one of the 
most important tasks of our economic policy during the next 
years. 

But as soon as this task is tackled in real earnest, the difficulties 
which accrue from the uneconomical constitutional and adminis- 
trative structure of Germany will become all the more apparent. 
You are aware that considerable endeavours are being made to 
do away with the federal character of the Reich. As is well 
known, the present Reichsbankprasident, Dr. Luther, was, before 
taking over his new office, the head of an association called Bund 
zur Erneuerung des Reiches, which has elaborated a definite plan 
for the centralisation of the Reich. This plan, in its main features, 
aims at doing away, first of all at least, with the state particularism 
in North Germany, leaving only the big South German states, 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden and maybe Saxony. In com- 
parison with the present state of affairs this would at least be a 
certain amount of progress. On the other hand, it has the 
disadvantage that the South German states, which are thus to 
retain their independence, might play a relatively bigger réle in 
German home politics, because the counterweight of the little 
states in North Germany and of Prussia, too, would then be non- 
existent. Opposition to the unification of the Reich emanates 
(apart from some exceptions) mainly from South Germany, 
especially from Bavaria. But matters being as they are, there 
seems at present to be no other possibility than to proceed on 
the basis of this plan. 

RR2 
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A further difficult problem in the matter of German fiscal 
expenditure is the question of subventions. Parliamentary 
system in Germany brought with it a state of affairs whereby each 
party—indeed, one can say, each member of parliament—tries to 
get public subventions for certain industrial groups, or even for 
this or that enterprise. This subsidising has assumed especially 
large dimensions in agriculture. I believe that one will have to 
strike out in an entirely new direction in this sphere. A great 
part of German farming, especially the big estates, are now in a 
very awkward situation. Up to the present the relief measures 
taken, mainly in the form of duties, cheaper credits and other 
subvention measures, have proved themselves to be abortive, 
because, as I already hinted, German farmers are still very 
backward in agricultural methods. Even the relief action now 
taken up again will have no lasting success if it is not carried 
out in connection with improvements in the methods of farming 
and in the marketing of agricultural products. Though this is 
recognised in Government circles, the realisation is confronted 
with strong impediments; for the farmers, and especially the 
big estate owners, are—and not alone in Germany—very con- 
servative, and therefore it is very difficult to make them renounce 
their traditional practices. 


After all I have already said you will not be surprised if I sum 
up my opinion on the German economic policy since the stabil- 
isation in the following words :—What should have been done in 
the interest of German reconstruction was by no means always 
rightly recognised, but more often rightly recognised than rightly 
acted upon. There was a permanent gap between what one 
wanted to do and what was actually done, greatly to the 
disadvantage of Germany’s recovery. . 

This deplorable fact ought to be clearly grasped. But one 
ought just as clearly to see the reasons for it. Just think that 
Germany had come through a lost war and a devastating inflation, 
between which lay a revolution. A parliamentary system such 
as Germany adopted after the revolution takes some time to get 
into running order and to become consolidated. I believe, too, 
that the form of parliamentarism we now have in Germany is not 
well suited for our conditions. I think myself that some sort of 
direct democracy would suit German conditions better. Not in 
the radical form we meet with in America, where the President 
has executive powers, but more in the sense that the Reichskanzler, 
elected and backed up by parliament, should be given greater 
powers, so that the Government may, under his lead, carry 
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through a uniform policy. Seeing that in Germany, unlike in 
England, we shall always be bound to get along with a coalition 
government, there is the constant danger of important govern- 
ment negotiations breaking down or tailing off into compromises 
as a result of opposition within the government camp itself. 

Such a tightening up of the parliamentary system would be a 
very distinct advantage for Germany’s economic policy. It would 
show itself in another sphere that I shall touch upon in my closing 
words, because I think that it will meet with your special attention. 
I refer to Germany’s policy of foreign trade. 


You are aware that since the War a large wave of protection- 
ism has swept over practically all countries. Even England, the 
ancient stronghold of free trade, has not been spared. You 
know from your own experience the bitterness of the struggle 
going on around the question of free trade or protection. I have 
the feeling that in England you have acquired the habit of seeing 
a raving and convinced protectionist in every German. If you 
are expecting this now I am sorry I have to disappoint you. The 
protagonists of free trade are, in nearly all countries, unfortunately 
not very many, but even in Germany they are not so few as 
appearances might lead you to suppose. 

Shortly after the stabilisation, the time arrived when Germany 
was no longer bound by the Versailles Treaty to grant her former 
adversaries most-favoured-nation treatment. From 1925 it 
became necessary for Germany to enter into new commercial 
treaties with other countries. From the very first German 
agriculture and German industry appealed to the Government 
to set up high protective barriers. The German Ministry of 
Trade, then in the hands of the present Foreign Minister, Dr. 
Curtius, strongly opposed these demands from an interested 
quarter. Despite this, in the so-called Kleine Zolltarifnovelle 
(Small Tariff Bill) a whole number of duties was increased, and 
especially the tariffs on food-stuffs. Much was then done, 
especially on the German side, to build up new trade treaties in 
which the rates of the autonomous German tariffs were con- 
siderably reduced. As is well known, there is the Anglo-German 
trade agreement on the basis of the most-favoured-nation treat- 


_ ment, which, however, as England does not give preferential 


treatment in duties, is not of any great advantage to Germany. 

During the last few years, however, foreign trade conditions 
all over the world have been developing in a new direction. The 
free trade promises made in Geneva and elsewhere have not 
been kept. I need not tell you that almost all countries have 
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raised their tariff barriers. You generally hear the argument 
that there is a need for duties to protect young industries. This 
argument may often be right; even so, in the long run it seems 
rather dangerous; we know from experience that protected 
industries are like women—they never want to grow older. 

The disappointment over this development is especially great 
in Germany. It has supplied the protectionist camp with new 
arguments. You can very well imagine that one of the most 
cogent arguments is the protectionist movement in England. 
Now I myself do not believe that England is proceeding towards 
a complete break with free trade. But whatever the usual fights 
about this matter may lead to, one has to admit that they do 
mean a handicap for the cause of free trade, not only in Germany 
but in the whole world. 

In this connection, it is just as well to touch upon the question 
of the importance of tariff reduction for the reparation problem. 
That payments abroad can in the long run only be made in the 
shape of delivery of goods is a matter which does not need to be 
gone into here. But granted this is the case, then just those 
countries which are to receive reparation payments from Ger- 
many have a vital interest in seeing that the German export to 
other lands is not fettered by tariff walls. This remark is by 
no means directed one-sidedly against foreign countries; it is 
naturally directed also against German protectionism, since I 
know very well that to the same degree that Germany prevents 
the import of foreign goods by tariffs, so will German exports fall 
off. I need not go into the matter of the reciprocity that exists 
between import and export. 

Furthermore, in this connection I should like to touch upon 
the question of the delivery in kind on reparations account. The 
opposition that has come forth in certain quarters of industry 
in the receiving countries is very understandable. From the 
standpoint of the whole national economy of these countries, 
this opposition nevertheless seems to me to be not justified. 
Considered broadly, it is never a disadvantage for a State to be 
presented with goods (just as gifts of gold could not hurt a State). 
But going deeper into the matter, one must consider that payment 
in cash on reparations account must have an effect in some way 
or other upon the export of German goods to countries receiving 
reparations. In the long run, therefore, it is all the same whether 
reparation payments are made in cash or in the form of deliveries 
in kind. 

The German Ministry of Trade and the Foreign Office have 
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been striving, with much persistency, but with little success, for 
the abolition of international tariff barriers. The position of 
free trade, and for that matter economic liberalism in Germany, 
does not seem to me to be hopeless. Not by any means. One 
could characterise the actual situation by saying that for ideo- 
logical reasons one feels called upon to put one’s faith in free trade, 
on principle, at least. From an Englisb standpoint it is perhaps 
difficult to see that this in fact represents a big step forward, 
because here in this country free trade has been accepted as an 
absolute matter of course since the middle of the last century. 
With us it has never existed in its pure form. Anyhow, one is 
nowadays pretty well convinced in Germany too that the dropping 
of protectionism will be the only means of saving the economic 
life of the European peoples. True, there is much divergence of 
opinion as to what should be done at present, and the interested 
parties are still too much taken up with their own view-points and 
are therefore without a common front. Consequently, side by 
side with the ideological conviction regarding the necessity of 
free trade, there is still the practical demand to uphold protection 
for the present, and wherever possible to let other countries 
take the lead. The well-known banker, Max Warburg, has 
admirably summed the matter up with the words: Protection 
for “spot,” free trade for “ futures.” 

This is, I should like to emphasise in conclusion, an untenable 
position, and one should strive to intensify the ideological aspect 
of the matter. I believe this is not so difficult as it looks. If 
one takes a more objective view of things, looking at them from 
a distance, it becomes obvious that the advance and the final 
triumph of free trade in Europe would be an event of historical 
importance. Now I myself incline to the opinion that all the 
big events of history have somehow been the product of ideas. 
If I may express it more pointedly, I believe, in contradiction to 
the materialistic theory of history, that it is not facts that make 
ideas, but that ideas make facts. Considered in this aspect one 
need not be so pessimistic regarding the future of free trade as 
the actual development of things during the last years might seem 
to warrant. Seeing that throughout the whole of Europe the 
conviction is gaining ground that the international tariff barriers 
are impractical, it cannot be long before politicat impediments, 
whether in the sphere of home politics or foreign politics, which 
oppose the realisation of this knowledge, are done away with, and 
make way for the final establishment of that principle which will 
be to the benefit of all concerned. 











THE PRESENT POSITION IN MALTA 
Address at a Section Meeting on July 11th, 1930 — 


By PRoFEssor Sir Aucustus Bartoto, LL.D., 
B.Lit., F.R.Hist.S., 


Minister for Education and Emigration in the Government of 
Malta. 


Mr. H. Witson Harris in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN, in introducing the speaker, said that students of the 
press would have realised that events had been taking place in Malta 
on which they should be well informed. Sir Augustus Bartolo, who 
was, and they hoped would long remain, Minister of Education, was 
going to address the meeting on the subject, which was one of import- 
ance and delicacy. There was no quality in which the Institute shone 
more conspicuously than delicacy, and he was sure that with such a 
a speaker and such an audience they would have a profitable evening. 


BotH as a speaker and as a journalist I have often had to 
submit to the tyranny of time and space, but it will easily be 
understood that I cannot possibly compress all that has to be 
said on the subject within the time limit allotted to me. You 
cannot very well pour out the contents of a pint pot into a wine- 
glass without spilling much precious liquid in the process. How- 
ever, without any further waste of time I will go straight into the 
subject. 

Amongst the scores of cuttings from papers, both London and 
provincial, which reach me daily, there was one which stated that 
Malta has never had so much publicity as it is receiving now. 
That is not quite correct. There was a time at the beginning of 
the last century when it was much more in the limelight even than 
to-day. Between 1800 and 1813 Malta was the centre of European 
policy and the stumbling-block of European diplomacy; but 
before I come to that time which was so pivotal in the history of 
our island, I must give a general idea of that history, and then pass 
on to the relations between Church and State. 

Many centuries before the Christian era the Phoenicians made 
settlements in Malta and were followed later by the Carthaginians, 
who were their direct offspring. The Phcenician stock and 
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characteristics thus introduced into the islands remained little, 
if at all, affected by subsequent conquests or other dominations. 
The Romans held Malta from 215 B.c. until the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, but whatever influence they exercised over the 
island they did not in the least change the characteristics of the 
people. In recording, in the Acts of the Apostles, the shipwreck 
of St. Paul, which occurred in A.D. 58, St. Luke, who was a fellow- 
passenger, described the Maltese as barbarians—meaning a people 
which was not Roman by race or language. So also Latin 
classical writers of the time of the Empire refer to Malta as “a 
colony of the Pheenicians or of the Carthaginians.” During the 
five hundred odd years which elapsed from the downfall of the 
Roman Empire up to the ninth century we know very little of the 
history of Malta, but quite enough to conclude that nothing had 
happened to affect it materially in any way. In 870 the Saracens 
captured Malta and held it for over two centuries. The great 
affinity between their language and the Maltese naturally led to 
the former exercising no small influence over the latter, but that 
was about all that happened. The Maltese character’ remained 
unchanged owing to the great barrier of religion which separated 
the rulers from the ruled, and prevented intermarriage or any 
other fusion of races. Towards the end of the twelfth century, 
shortly after William of Normandy conquered England on the 
field of Hastings, his kinsman, Count Roger the Norman, was 
hailed as a deliverer in the Maltese islands. For something like 
five hundred years Malta was politically united to the Kingdom 
of Sicily and shared the viscissitudes of its larger neighbouring 
island, but here again no material or appreciable influence was 
exercised over the mass of the people, for as in England, so also in 
Malta, the Norman barons and their retinues looked upon the 
people as villeins, and the latter were thus safe from absorption. 
Another great factor which prevented the stamping out of the 
Maltese character and language was the deplorable state of crass 
ignorance in which the people were allowed to languish during the 
whole of this period. In 1530 Malta was ceded by the suzerain 
King Charles V of Aragon and Castile to the Knights of St. John, 
an international order of chivalry drawn from all the nations of 
Europe. The Knights took the monastic vows, amongst which 
is that of celibacy, and there could therefore be no intermarriage 
with the native population. 

In 1798 Malta was conquered by Napoleon on his way to 
shatter British power in India and establish a French Empire 
in the East. This domination produced no effects whatsoever 
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either in. the character of the people or the general history of the 
islands, for only three months afterwards the Maltese rose against 
the French and, with the indispensable aid of the British blockad- 
ing fleet and some British troops on land, the recapture of the 
capital and the expulsion of the French from Malta was effected 
after two years of heroic struggle. 

We now come to the critical period already referred to, namely, 
that from 1800 to 1813. The Maltese wanted to become British, 
but Europe stood in the way. Malta was claimed by the King of 
the Two Sicilies as successor of Charles V. It was also claimed 
by the Emperor Paul I of Russia as the self-styled Grand Master 
of the disbanded Order of the Knights of St. John. France was 
determined to regain the island. Confronted with such conflicting 
claims and nearly exhausted by the Napoleonic campaigns, a 
peace-at-any-price Ministry, the Addington Ministry, was pre- 
pared to sacrifice the islanders on the altars of peace, and the 
preliminary Treaty of Amiens was signed, providing for the 
restoration of Malta to the Knights of St. John. The Maltese 
protested, and though small and helpless were prepared to die 
sword in hand rather than go back under their old tyrants. But I 
will come to that point later. Meanwhile I hope to have made 
out that throughout its annals and the course of its many and 
various dominations, Malta has retained her characteristics 
practically unchanged, and modern anthropologists have not 
hesitated to declare that the Maltese race is comparatively one 
of the purest in the world. 

In coming under the British, Malta was for the first time 
governed by a Power whose religion was different from her own. 
Under the Knights of St. John the Church had been predominant 
and the State subservient to it. The Knights, indeed, were a 
religious order (for that reason sometimes called the Warrior 
Monks) with the Pope virtually as their Head. There had been 
occasions on which the Grand Masters had opposed the Pope, and 
there are records of their having successfully withstood even the 
sending of a Papal Legate, but these were only exceptions and the 
Church was supreme and its members exempted from civil juris- 
diction. During their brief domination the French tried to - 
reverse the order of things and to make the State supreme and 
the Church absolutely servile to it. Nowadays the relation 
between Church and State is no longer one of subjection of the 
State to the Church, as it was under the Knights, nor of almost 
slavish domination of the Church by the State, as Napoleon had 
tried to make it, but one of independence of the two authorities, 
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civil and ecclesiastical, each supreme in its own sphere without 
overlapping. I will explain how it came about. 

In 1813 England recognised Malta as British and the Maltese 
as British subjects, and the Treaty of Paris a year later only 
ratified the practically unanimous desire of the Maltese. I might 
say that Malta is the only country in the British Empire which 
was not acquired by discovery or conquest but obtained by the 
free-will of the people themselves. We are proud of the fact, and 
England may well be proud too that she won Malta not by force 
of arms but by justice and good-will. 

The first thing which Sir Thomas Maitland, the first Governor, 
had to do was to assure Malta that the Catholic Church would 
remain respected and its establishment maintained. This is the 
one thing on which Malta never compromises. In order to enable 
you to understand the angle from which I am approaching the 
subject, I must make it clear that nothing would be further from 
the truth or less conducive to the settlement of the dispute than 
to regard Malta as divided into two camps, one for and one 
against the Church. We are a hundred per cent. Catholic popula- 
tion in Malta; the Church is supreme in its own sphere and the - 
civil Government supreme in its own sphere. There is no reason 
why relations should not be cordial between the two as they have 
always been up to now. 

To go back to the beginning of British rule: England declared 
that there should be no subjection of Malta to any other Power, 
and she called upon the Court of Palermo to renounce formally 
any dormant rights or claims in relation to Malta, and to 
recognise it as a dependency of the British Crown, independent 
of all foreign Powers. The documents of the time show that 
by “every other Power” the Holy See in temporal affairs 
was also meant. Malta is subject solely to the Holy See 
in spiritual affairs, but in temporal matters her only sovereign is 
the British Crown. 

The next step dealt with the ecclesiastical courts and the 
privilege of the clergy to be tried by their own courts, a privilege 
which in England had been abolished by the Constitutions of 
Clarendon as far back as the reign of Henry II. It was clear that 
in Malta, with the introduction of the principles of British Public 
Law, such class distinctions in the administration of justice had 
to be done away with, and the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts in any but ecclesiastical cases was abolished. The law 
which was passed in 1828 made the clergy subject to the ordinary 
civil courts in all civil and criminal cases. The Pope demurred 
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but later acquiesced, and for a hundred years that law has been 
enforced, with no distinction between priests and laymen. It is 
my endeavour to show that the present Government has done 
nothing but apply the law which was then established. 

In 1836 it was felt by the British Government that Italy and 
Sicily were trying to regain by indirect means the control over 
the Church of Malta which they had thus lost, and it was there- 
fore decreed that religious orders in Malta must no longer have 
foreign superiors. This was an entirely new principle and in 
contrast with the conditions which prevailed under the Knights 
of St. John. It was also decreed in the same law that no foreigner 
should hold any ecclesiastical benefice without the sanction of the 
British Governor, and this law is still in ‘existence. Religious 
orders are to a large extent independent of the Bishop of the 
diocese and dependent on their General in Rome, usually a 
foreigner. To have a foreign superior in a British country, 
especially a British strategic outpost, would obviously be unde- 
sirable. Other measures followed, and in 1889 a Diplomatic 
Mission was sent to the Vatican to discuss various matters, among 
them the position of the Bishop of Malta. It was agreed that the 
Bishop was to be nominated by the Pope, but he had to be persona 
grata to the British Government. 

Thus the present position is, as already stated, that the Church 
is supreme in its own sphere and the State supreme in its own, and 
according to the law of 1836 the Church has no jurisdiction except 
in “spiritual matters ’’ and can only enforce its decisions by 
“ spiritual means ’—excommunication, refusal of Sacraments, 
censures, etc.—but not by “temporal compulsion.” The 
present Government in Malta (I say present because it is still in 
office although the Constitution is suspended) rightly or wrongly 
considers that there has been too much interference in politics 
on the part of the priests, and it has done nothing more than put 
in force the laws with which I have dealt so far. 

When, in the autumn of 1928, Lord Strickland and I were in 
England in connection with a case before the Privy Council to 
which the Malta Government was a party, it was arranged, with 
the approval of the Foreign Office, that we should both go to 
Rome and discuss informally the various matters of dispute which 
had arisen between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in Malta. 
It was pointed out to us that it would be discourteous if, whilst 
there, we did not pay our respectful homage to the Pope, and for 
that reason steps were taken through the Chargé d’Affaires at the 
Vatican to arrange for an audience. When we arrived in Rome, 
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however, we were informed verbally, and later by letter from 
Cardinal Gasparri, the Secretary of State of the Vatican, that His 
Holiness considered it inadvisable to see us whilst matters were still 
sub judice, as it might appear that he was taking sides, and that 
His Holiness would rather reserve an audience for a later date, 
when he would receive Lord Strickland with all the honours due 
to his high position. This is the whole truth about the allegation 
that the Pope refused to see us on that occasion. 

However, we had long conversations with Cardinal Gasparri, 
and it was he himself who suggested that we should deal with the 
whole question in an apposite Concordat, insisting that such an 
agreement should be arrived at through the British Foreign Office 
and not negotiated directly with the Maltese Government. 

Speaking as I am to an audience composed mostly of non- 
Catholics, it is as well to explain that the Church cannot and never 
will compromise on matters of faith and morals, but on other 
matters it can do so and has done so in the past. There have 
been numerous Concordats; why should one be refused in our 
case? In the proposed Concordat every item had been discussed 
with Mgr. Robinson, and both insertions and omissions which 
he suggested had been made to meet his wishes, and he assured us 
that it would be sympathetically received and discussed at the 
Vatican. He even suggested that I should go to Rome to help the 
British Legation in discussing details. After all, we had asked 
for nothing more than the principle for which O’Connell fought. 
It was O’Connell, as you all know, who was mainly responsible for 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, and it was just this year that 
the Church has been solemnly celebrating the centenary of the 
great event. O’Connell’s principle was: ‘“‘ We take our religion 
from Rome but our politics from ourselves.’’ The position is 
exactly the same with us. In Malta there is not one in ten 
thousand who is against the Church, or who would not do any- 
thing to protect the Church, but there is not one amongst us who 
will not resent the interference of the Vatican in temporal matters. 
The question became more important when the Vatican obtained 
temporal sovereignty; the Vatican can now be regarded in two 
ways, as a temporal as well as a spiritual Power. 

One thing I must add is that, although I do not say that the 
Vatican is consciously and deliberately lending itself to the aims 
of Italy, the result of its action would all the same be that the 
Italian cause would be favoured in Malta to the detriment of our 
Imperial connection. There is a faction, small but very vocal and 
influential, which does want union of Malta with Italy, a clique 
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which is working through the schools, the University, and the 
language question. In articles in the Italian Press they claim 
Malta as terra irredenta and an inseparable part of Italy. This is 
not true. Malta has never been Italian. She wants to be on 
good terms with Italy and is full of admiration for her in all matters 
in which Italy is supreme, but that is all, and when we hear talk of 
the revival of the old Roman Empire and the Italianisation of the 
Mediterranean, we have got to be on our guard. Italy does not 
dream of going to war with England for Malta, but she is attempt- 
ing to create an atmosphere which would -enable her, on some 
future occasion of international readjustment, to claim the 
islands as being Italian by race and language. That is what we 
want to prevent, and you would hardly believe that in Malta, 
where at least eighty per cent. of the population know nothing 
but their own native tongue, people are brought before the courts 
and tried for their lives and liberty in the Italian language which 
they do not understand. The so-called Nationalist Government 
even passed a law forbidding the use of Maltese for the drawing up 
of contracts. Any foreigner, even a Chinese, has the right to 
enter into a contract in his own language, but not the Maltese in 
his own native land in the blaze of twentieth-century civilisation. 
It was only recently that the present Government reintroduced 
that right, and has taken the first steps to introduce the Maltese 
language in the Law Courts. So you will see that the contention 
that Malta is Italian by race or language is absurd—it is a myth. 
To say that we are bound to Italy by religion is the greatest heresy ; 
the Catholic religion, as its name implies, is universal. 

Now, I want to say what happened recently and led up to the 
present dispute. Nearly two years ago, a Provincial of the 
Franciscan Minor Conventuals in Malta, who was a Maltese priest, 
was forced to resign, owing to the persecution to which he had 
been subjected by the Nationalist Government, for the great 
crime of having been the only religious superior to have kept 
his community aloof from politics, especially in connection 
with the language question, which is the source of all our 
troubles. An Italian priest, Father Carta, was sent out to replace 
him, contrary to all precedent, but on the understanding that he 
was to remain only for a few months until a successor to the former 
Provincial was appointed. He remained there, however, and is 
there still. He may be a great reformer but he is also a politician 
and, what is more, he is a foreigner, and therefore his remaining 
at the head of a Maltese religious order is against the law. He 
presumed on alleged grounds of religious discipline to order two 
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Maltese priests—two British subjects—out of the country, that is, 

out of British territory and their own native land. Not even the 

Governor has the right to banish a Britisher from his territory for 

political reasons. I can prove by documents that it was for 

political motives that these two priests were ordered out. The 

Government did not directly intervene, but took steps which 

ensured, through the offices of the Archbishop himself, the’counter- 

manding, or at all events the postponement, of the order of what 

I consider as expulsion. These priests were eventually unfrocked 

on the alleged grounds of their having appealed to the civil 

authorities on religious matters. The Government could not and 
did not interfere, for the unfrocking of a priest is a spiritual 
punishment within the meaning of the law, but banishment from 
one’s own country, under whatever name or pretext, is surely 
worse than any form of “‘ temporal compulsion ” forbidden by the 
law. Later on Father Carta was proceeded against judicially 
for having contravened the postal law by sending letters to Italy, 
when the crisis was at its height, through the acting Italian Vice- 
Consul, who has since been convicted by the Maltese courts for a 
similar offence. I was acting Prime Minister at the time and I 
received an intimation from the locum tenens of the Archbishop 
that the latter had instructed him from Rome to withdraw the 
permission for the prosecution of Father Carta. I replied with 
due respect, but also with due firmness, that the permission of the 
Bishop was not necessary and had not been asked for, and that to 
give in on that point would be not only inconsistent with Maltese 
law, but would be tantamount to surrendering the fundamental 
principles by which all His Majesty’s subjects were governed 
throughout the British Dominions. I further pointed out to the 
locum tenens that not only had the privilege he claimed been 
abolished by law a century ago, but also a great Pope had warned 
the ecclesiastical authorities never to try and regain their lost 
privileges, because it might redound to their detriment. 

I come to the last point. What was the result? An Apostolic 
Delegate was sent out. Our opponents are making capital out 
of his report; but they had opposed the resolution of Parliament 
asking for the appointment of the Papal Legate, and also opposed 
the letter of thanks to the Pope after the appointment had been 
made. Neither the Blue Book nor the White Book makes the 
position clear, and they both leave several questions in the dark. 
Mgr. Robinson told us he was quite satisfied with our conduct and 
would not even have the charges against us inquired into. He 
said, “‘ nobody believes anything but that you are good Catholics.” 
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He then goes to Rome and repeats the charges against us to the 
Pope without giving us any opportunity of defending ourselves. 

All we want is a Concordat with the Vatican discountenancing 
the interference of the priests in politics, not as citizens but in the 
use of their priestly office. You cannot tell a priest that he cannot 
have the same freedom of thought and speech as any other citizen, 
but that; as a priest, he cannot use his spiritual powers for political 
purposes. Has any Catholic bishop in this country ever pro- 
claimed it was a mortal sin to vote for a certain party or candidate ? 
You can imagine the feeling of the people of Malta, although 
they are a hundred per cent. Catholic. It deprives the people 
of their self-government, which substantially consists of the 
freedom of election and the choice of their own government. If 
you tell people they have got to vote for A or B, the Constitution 
is gone. It is against the rights of Malta and the rights of the 
Imperial Government. In England there is a law according to 
which a member can be unseated on an election petition if there 
has been undue pressure at the election. In Malta there is not. 
Although the people using undue pressure may be prosecuted, 
those who have benefited by the pressure still hold their seats. 
Therefore the return of candidates of one particular party at the 
dictation of the Vatican, in peace or war, deprives the people of 
their representation in Parliament and is a travesty of self- 
government. Any pressure from the bishops or the Vatican or 
anyone else in political matters is to be resisted. If the Bishop 
intervenes in matters of faith or morals it is his right and duty to 
do so, and ours to obey. But on other questions such intervention 
is interfering in the domestic policy of a British colony. We want 
all intervention to stop, and the elections to be suspended, until 
circumstances are normal and people are free. 

With regard to the danger to the British Empire arising from 
pro-Italian propaganda, although Lord Passfield, and to a lesser 
extent Mr. Amery, rather minimised the danger, let me tell you 
that you people at home are not always aware of what is going on. 
Mr. Roosevelt twenty years ago sounded a warning about Egypt; 
having examined matters on the spot he told England: ‘‘ You are 
so busy at home that I am not quitesure whether you know how 
things are in certain places abroad.” 

In concluding I will refer to that most important turning-point 
in Maltese history to which I have already drawn your attention. 
I have already told you that in the period 1800 to 1813, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Pit+ and other great statesmen of the 
day, the Addington Ministry was ready to sacrifice Malta and give 
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her back to the Knights of St. John; and that the people said 
they would rather die than yield, and that they could not be sold 
back to their old masters. A deputation was sent to England— 
taking up their residence only a few yards away from this spot, 
in Upper Berkeley Street—and in an historic Memorial they 
clearly proved the designs of Napoleon upon the island. It con- 
cluded with these words: “It is clear to anyone capable of 
reflection that Malta is not to be taken out of the hands of the 
English to remain long outside the power of France.”” Thanks to 
the publicity given to the Memorial by Cobbett, whose centenary 
is celebrated this year, public opinion changed round and a 
prominent Member of Parliament, who afterwards became a 
Minister, declared in the House of Commons: “‘ We are going to 
war for Malta; not for Malta alone, but for Egypt; not for Egypt 
alone, but for India; not for India alone, but for the security and 
prosperity of the British Empire, for the cause of peace and justice 
throughout the world.” Thus it was that England accepted the 
challenge of Napoleon: “‘ Malta or war ! ” and embarked upon the 
resumption of hostilities which ended at Waterloo. 
Ladies and Gentlemen, this warning I leave with you. 


Summary of discussion : 


THE CHAIRMAN, in asking the speaker to reply to the questions, 
said that he had reflected that, if he kept silent, his comparative ignor- 
ance would only be suspected, whereas if he used his privilege as chair- 
man of making a few observations, it would be demonstrated. He 
would therefore like to add his allowance of time to the end of the 
speaker’s, if the latter found he required it. 


PROFESSOR DE ZULUETA said that it was perfectly obvious that 
Great Britain was in danger of alienating the great bulk of Maltese 
opinion. She had been guilty of the greatest illegality in suspending 
the Constitution, and by the great loss of prestige she had sustained 
by her handling of the situation it was becoming a question whether 
democracy was able to govern the Empire. The only possible gainer 
by the existing state of affairs was Signor Mussolini, a consequence not 
desired either by Great Britain or by the Maltese. The Constitution 
of Malta was a diarchy and the subject of foreign affairs was reserved 
to Great Britain. Under a certain conception of foreign affairs, the 
relations with the Vatican were included. This meant that the 
relations with the head of the religion of practically all the Maltese were 
treated as foreign affairs and reserved to the British Government, 
which was not Catholic. The conception of religious affairs as foreign 
affairs was altogether a false one, they were the most domestic and 
intimate affairs. He could not at all agree with the suggestion that, 
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because the Vatican had made certain territorial arrangements with 
Italy, it became in any real sense a foreign Power. This conception 
could not be carried out consistently. The British Government itself 
had been totally inconsistent in appealing to the Vatican to institute an 
inquiry, and to stop clerics from taking part in politics. No foreign Power 
would be allowed to exercise power within the British Dominions, yet 
Monsignor Robinson was sent at the Government invitation. He 
thought this a very sensible proceeding, but it was certainly not con- 
sistent. Again, Lord Strickland, who was a most unfortunate person- 
ality to deal with the situation, was allowed to present a Draft Con- 
cordat. Thirdly, the refusal of an audience to him ought not to have 
been resented as insulting by the British Government, for, being, on 
this theory of foreign affairs, excluded from taking part in diplomatic 
relations, Lord Strickland, though Prime Minister, was nobody in 
relation to the Vatican. Thus, in spite of autonomy, religious interests 
in Malta were still to be under the control of the British Government. 
For a hundred and thirty years things had been managed very well, 
but the granting of autonomy had made it a much more delicate 
position. It had to be decided what influence was to be allowed to 
the Maltese Government of the moment in foreign policy, so called, in 
this respect. There were three possible courses. The first was to 
favour the Vatican. The Catholic religion was the religion of the vast 
majority of the people. This was the attitude which would be that 
favoured by Lord Plumer, to judge by Mgr. Dandria’s letter to The 
Times (July roth, 1930). The second course was to let things develop 
without interference. He could not agree with Sir Augustus Bartolo 
that there was any danger of imperial interests being at stake. The 
third course was to favour the actual Maltese Government in power at 
the time, converting the British Government into the Foreign Ministers 
of the Maltese Government—a very dangerous course. The first course 
would be expecting too much. The third course had been taken and 
the danger appeared at once. The middle course was the one which 
should be taken, since he was convinced imperial interests would not 
be affected. If Great Britain did not believe in Catholicism, why did 
she not let the Maltese learn by experience? Great Britain had 
natural affinities with Professor Bartolo’s views. The meeting had 
heard its own national political doctrines preached by him and felt this 
was a sensible sort of Catholic with whom it could agree. On the 
question of language and culture Professor Bartolo favoured the 
English rather than the Italian view, so did he himself. But Professor 
Bartolo had attempted to make it an international issue. Moreover, 
his basic conception of the relation of religion to politics was a 
Protestant one. 

[Professor de Zulueta was prevented by the expiry of his time from 
completing his argument.] 


Mr. Isaac Foot, M.P., said that he had crossed swords with Mr. 
Zulueta in the columns of The Times, and he had listened with interest 
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in the hope of finding out what guidance he could offer to the embar- 
rassed members of His Majesty’s Government. He himself was not a 
supporter of the existing Government, but, in reading the Blue and 
White Books on the subject, he had not been able to find one point on 
which they deserved criticism. He thought the mark of all the corre- 
spondence was patience and a consistent effort to arrive at a settlement 
that would be fair to those people who were, for the time being, com- 
mitted to their charge. On the other side, there had been a great deal 
that was contrary to the British idea of fair play and straightforward- 
ness. A letter from Mgr. Dandria in The Times opened the critical 
point of the discussion. One had to decide whether Lord Strickland, 
with Sir Augustus Bartolo and five colleagues—all British subjects 
and, according to the Papal Delegate, good Catholics—were not telling 
the truth when they said that the Papal Delegate had approved the 
general terms of the Concordat, or whether the representative of the 
Vatican (a foreign Power, whatever might be said to the contrary) was 
not telling the truth. He saw no reason why he should set aside the 
word of those seven gentlemen. The behaviour and character of Lord 
Strickland, about whom so much had been said, were quite irrevelant 
to the controversy. He would remind them that the character of 
John Wilkes, about whom had centred the struggle for liberty of 
debate in Parliament and freedom of the Press, had not been one that 
could call for the support of British people, yet national liberties would 
have been jeopardised without his stand for these principles. In 
Malta a priest might be a politician one day, taking an ordinary part 
in the rough and tumble of politics, canvassing at elections and thunder- 
ing on the floor of the House. The next day he became a bishop, and 
was lifted at once out of the ordinary party arena into a position in 
which he could get his own back, if he cared to do so, by invoking the 
power of the Church. He could call in the next world to redress the 
balance of the present. The electors in Great Britain had a right to 
express their choice of parliamentary representatives, and if anyone 
exercised unfair spiritual pressure it would be striking at the roots of 
their well-being. What right had the priest-politicians of Malta to ask 
Great Britain to deny to the men of Malta the rights that were secured 
by law to the ordinary electors in Great Britain? 


Monsicnor Danpri< said it was only with diffidence that he would 
differ from the strictly historical part of Sir Augustus Bartolo’s address, 
but when it came to the account of the existing situation and the 
causes, as outlined by Sir Augustus, the treatment was, he considered, 
highly partisan. In looking at contemporary history from a partisan 
point of view one destroyed the characteristic of real history. He 
would like to contradict almost every detail of Sir Augustus’ statement 
of the actual issue as contrary to fact, but, in the very narrow time 
limit by which he was bound, he would confine himself to stating his 


_general view. Professor Zulueta had said he was at a loss to under- 


stand how, in Catholic Malta, religious relations with the Head of the 
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Catholic Church could be considered as foreign affairs, and certainly 
they should not be so considered. There was nothing more intimate 
to the people of Malta than the Roman Catholic Church, nothing more 
intimate than their relation to the Pope. He quoted the words of Sir 
John Stoddard, Chief Justice in Malta in 1838, in which he declared 
that as the British have called upon the Maltese to fight for their 
religion, and as their religion, according to their notion of it, means the 
exercise of a perpetual, consistent, unceasing spiritual authority by the 
Pope, as for that they have fought and sacrificed twenty thousand lives 
in fighting against the French, and have lost most of their property, 
the British Government should allow the widest exercise of the Roman 
Catholic religion in Malta. He did not consider that Great Britain had 
done this. They had promised and failed to keep the promise. They 
had allowed the exercise of spiritual authority in Malta, but subject to 
the action of the State. The proclamation of 1828, quoted by Professor 
Bartolo, established the ecclesiastical courts as reformed, allowed for 
the enforcing of their decrees by excommunications and other censures 
allowed by the law of the Church for the time being, but only provided 
they were consistent with the maintenance of public order, and all— 
during His Majesty’s pleasure. That might be a wise decision, but it 
. was subjecting the Church to the civil authority in that it must first ask 
whether its excommunication would be disturbing public order. In 
1803, at the beginning of British domination, the people of Malta had 
declared their own rights and that they would recognise most heartily 
the sovereignty of the British King if the Catholic religion were allowed 
to be practised with all freedom and to the extent in which it had been 
found at ‘the time of the British occupation. The free exercise of the 
religion to that extent had not been allowed. It was not true to say 
that the privilege had been abolished which provided that a priest 
should not be summoned before the civil courts without the consent of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. He himself had been summoned five 
times by Lord Strickland before the civil courts, when he was the 
editor of a Nationalist paper, and each time Lord Strickland had asked 
the Bishop’s permission, without any objection having been made by 
the Bishop. Moreover, on the last occasion, when Lord Strickland, 
undeterred by his previous failures to win any of the cases, wished to 
proceed against him for something said at an electoral meeting, the 
Bishop had denied permission and Lord Strickland had dropped the 
proceedings. Lord Strickland, with the support of Professor Bartolo, 
had tried to make out that this was not a recognition of the privilege, 
but only informing the ecclesiastical authorities of the proceedings to 
be instituted—a construction contrary to fact. 


Miss N. SANDERS said she had not been in Malta, but was just back 
from Rome, where she had been for six months, and she wished strongly 
to endorse Sir Augustus Bartolo’s view of the political side of the 
question. 
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There was, among a certain section in Italy, a very strong tendency, 
and in some cases a determined effort, to make a national and patriotic 
issue out of the quarrel between the British Government and the 
Vatican. 

A number of articles with this intention had appeared; and the 
Illustrazione Italiana of June 8th had a most insidious article full of lies 
and half-truths on the subject. Italians said, half in joke but half in 
earnest, that in twenty or twenty-five years’ time Malta would be 
Italian. 

The particular article mentioned told lies about the racial origin of 
the Maltese, their language and history, and about British institutions 
and action in the island; it further described the Maltese as caged 
birds, looking with the longing eyes of prisoners across the sea to Sicily 
and Italy. 

The opinion of informed Italians, who were also devout Catholics, 
with regard to the Malta squabble was that the action of the Maltese 
Bishops and the Vatican had been medieval and impossible, and that 
in Italy such a thing could not have happened, nor would it have been 
tolerated for a moment. 

With regard to what had been said by some people about the loss 
of British prestige over the quarrel, most people would have considered 
that the British Empire would have lost prestige if it had submitted 
calmly to the action of the Vatican in refusing to receive Lord Strick- 
land, the Prime Minister of a self-governing British Dominion, who 
was not put into power by the British Government, but freely elected 
by the electorate of Malta under the new Constitution granted to 
Malta in 1921. 


Mr. H. SOMERVILLE said that Sir Augustus Bartolo’s views on the 
existence of a pro-Italian movement in Malta had been rejected by 
Lord Passfield and Mr. Amery, who, as heads of the Colonial Office, 
must have good information. No doubt Italians were enjoying Great 
Britain’s difficulties, and perhaps some indulged in dreams of getting 
Malta some day. His view was that Britain was going the right way 
to antagonise the Maltese. It was unfair to say the Vatican had 
interfered when the Maltese Parliament and the British Government 
had invited Vatican intervention. On the report of Mgr. Robinson as 
to Lord Strickiand’s character and policy, it was decided that no 
satisfactory Concordat could be negotiated while he was Premier. It 
was unfair to describe this decision as an attempt to dictate who should 
be head of the Maltese Government. 

Regarding the pastoral letter, he could understand that it was very 
hard for Protestants to reconcile themselves to the view that a bishop 
could declare it a mortal sin to vote for a certain party. Every Catholic 
believed that the Church had Divine authority to teach on questions of 
morals. Political questions were sometimes moral questions, and on 
such political questions the Church had authority to teach. It was also 
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within the province of the Church to decide which were moral questions 
and which were not. Ecclesiastical authorities might abuse their 
power, and if they did they would provoke revolt and even secession 
among Catholics, but the principle that the Church had the right to 
direct the consciences of Catholic voters when grave questions of 
religion and morals were at stake must be admitted by all loyal and 
logical Catholics. It followed that the Church had the right to penalise 
disobedient members by refusal of the Sacraments. Those who 
defended the stopping of the election in Malta on the ground that it 
could not be free if influenced by the Bishops’ pastoral were virtually 
saying that Catholic beliefs were incompatible with democratic govern- 
* ment and free elections. That was the position to which Sir Augustus 
Bartolo had committed himself. 


Mrs. MALONE asked whether the basis of the charge which Sir 
Augustus Bartolo brought against priestly authority was the preaching 
of the Italian connection or generally the attempt to undermine the 
civil authority. Also, was the small clique to which he had referred, 
which favoured the Italian connection, a clique of the nobility, leaving 
the mass of the people quite satisfied with the British connection ? 


Mr. HIGHAM said the meeting was indebted to Mr. Somerville for 

’ bringing out the fundamental question of the relation between Church 
and State. Mr. Somerville had put the point of view which all through 
history had been upheld by the Vatican and which had been contested 
by Catholic governments when they struggled against the claims of the 
Vatican. The question was whether the Maltese crisis was going to 
lead to another Canossa. He thought not. 


COMMANDER WILLIAMS referred to the racial side of the controversy 
and the alteration of place names. In the Italian mind there was no 
conception of the divorce between Church and State, the Church was 
superior to the State; in the British mind and in the Maltese mind 
there was the conception of freedom, and the appeal of an ecclesiastic 
to lay authorities was a natural thing. He would like to ask whether, 
in the particular case of Father Micallef, the priest had been unfrocked 
before or after his appeal to the lay authorities. He would also like to 
ask whether the Nationalist party in Malta had any great strength. 


Sir AuGusTus BARTOLO said the priest had been unfrocked after 
his appeal. 


Mr. SHEED said Sir Augustus Bartolo seemed to have won the 
hearts of the audience by expressing two lines of opinion: one, that 
Italy must not have Malta, and the other, that the Church must keep 
its place. He had, however,-produced literally no evidence at all that 
the sentiments were relevant to the actual facts. Both Lord Passfield 
and Mr. Amery and the British Foreign Office had said that the present 
trouble had nothing to do with the question of Italy getting Malta : 
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therefore to beat the British drum could only obscure the issue. The 
decision given by the Church had been asked for by the Maltese Parlia- 
ment: the Legate chosen had been cordially approved by the Foreign 
Secretary at the time, and there had been talk of sending a warship to 
welcome the Papal Legate. It was not until Mgr. Robinson gave his 
judgment on the other side that the Vatican was accused of pushing 
itself into the controversy. There was no surer way of sending Malta 
into the arms of Italy than to take away the Constitution of a Catholic 
people because they were likely to act as Catholics. 

With regard to Father Micallef, the speaker had omitted the one 
relevant fact—that Father Micallef was a member of a religious Order 
and had taken a vow of obedience to his superiors. Having taken it 
voluntarily he must either keep it or leave the Order. Not one single 
instance of “ priestly interference ’’ beyond that case had been given 
by the speaker. In the Vatican White Paper one read that at the 
previous election Lord Strickland had been to the heads of religious 
Orders asking if they would allow their priests to canvass for him. 
There had been no reply to this by Sir Augustus and no evidence of 
interference on the other side. 

One of the speakers had spoken of “ the opinion of Italian Catholics,” 
but it was very doubtful if this was representative when one remem- 
bered that the speaker was a non-Catholic visitor and there were forty 
million Italians! For Catholics the position was that the Pope not 
only had a right to warn his people when he considered a thing would 
be sin, but that it was his duty to do so, and his people had a right to 
hear him. If one belonged to a Church which one believed Christ had 
founded, one was bound to obey. It was not really a political question 
but a personal question: if Lord Strickland had resigned, the party 
could still have continued, Catholics could have supported it, and Malta 
would have retained her Constitution ; instead of which the line taken 
was that if Lord Strickland had to go (and he has gone—for one 
knows what an advisory capacity means), then the Constitution must go 
too; and the party that argued thus is called the Constitutional Party. 


Mr. J. G. FoutkEs said that, as a former Member of Parliament in 
Australia, he had had experience of Lord Strickland’s fair dealing as 
regarded different religions. During the time that Lord Strickland 
had held office as Governor no distinction had been made by him 
between the Churches in his State. Lord Strickland had since also 
represented a large and important constituency in Lancashire, which 
showed that other people had confidence in him. He could not under- 
stand what was the exact position of the Catholic priest with regard to 
politics. Many priests, particularly in Ireland, took a very active 
part in politics and it was idle to pretend they only used their influence 
in spiritual matters. It appeared that the Pope and the priest could 
decide that a thing was a moral question and that a Roman Catholic 
must accept their decision whether a course of action was quite right or 
quite wrong. As a Protestant he had never been able to understand 
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that position. If the priests in Malta could declare it a mortal sin to 
vote for Lord Strickland’s party, how could any election be free? We 
could all of us be returned to Parliament if we could declare it a mortal 
sin for electors to vote for our opponents. It would be easy enough 
to run elections on those lines. Someone had pointed out that Lord 
Strickland had been to the monasteries to get votes. He was quite sure 
that in every election, even in the recent North Norfolk election, both 
candidates would go to any monastery or nunnery where there was a 
large number of votes, for if one got the promise of a single vote in a 
convent or a monastery, one would get the whole number. He would 
like more information as to what it was that made the priests so keen 
on interfering in that particular election in Malta. There must be 
something lying behind it all, which was not clear to the ordinary 
Englishman, for the priests to threaten half the population that they 
would go to hell if they voted for one party rather than for the other. 


Str AuGusTus BARTOLO, in replying, said it was a great pleasure 
to him that so many fellow-Catholics had attended and taken part in 
the discussion, as he could thus speak with greater freedom. He was 
particularly pleased that Mgr. Dandria was present as a representative 
of the Opposition, and was very sorry that Sir Ugo Mifsud had been 
unable to come. To Professor de Zulueta all he would say was that he 
' was glad the Professor was not Pope, or else he did not know where he 
would be. His Holiness had not found his party guilty of any breach 
of faith or morals, but Professor de Zulueta would have excom- 
municated them. There was nothing of which he was more proud than 
of his being a devoted son of the Catholic Church. The point, however, 
was whether Catholics were to be handicapped in taking their due share 
in the government of a country ruled by the principles of democracy. 
There was no conflict of interests between the Church and democracy. 
He was not aware of any genuine religious reason for which the ecclesi- 
astical authorities could condemn Lord Strickland or his party. Mgr. 
Dandria himself had failed to point out a single instance calling for such 
condemnation. The reverend gentleman had further omitted to inform 
the gathering that his own party had gained the unenviable distinction 
of being the first administration under British rule to interfere in the 
internal affairs of the Church of Malta. It was Mgr. Dandria himself 
during the last Nationalist Administration who, by judicial proceedings 
and the threat of criminal prosecution against the Father Provincial 
of the Franciscans, had attempted to prevent that community from 
enlarging their Church, although the Pope and the Bishop had declared 
the enlargement necessary for public worship. Yet all questions 
touching public worship are expressly declared to pertain to the 
Faith, and therefore Mgr. Dandria by his action had actually resisted the 
Church in matters pertaining to faith. The action had been prompted 
by political motives, but it remained all the same an action hostile to 
that supremacy which the Church enjoyed in its own sphere. It was 
no secret that severe action had been taken and still severer steps 
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threatened by the ecclesiastical authorities against Mgr. Dandria. 
Mgr. Dandria could not even say that he had only been enforcing 
already existing laws, because this law was one which his own Govern- 
ment had enacted and to which he himself had therefore been a party. 
It was not until that law had been repealed that the Vatican was again 
appeased and Mgr. Dandria restored to favour. The existing position 
was entirely different. The Constitutional party had enforced a law for 
which they were not responsible, but which had been in existence for a 
century and, if not approved by the Vatican, at all events acquiesced 
in, since it had invariably been observed, apart from the fact that, as 
had repeatedly been stated, no points of faith or morals were involved. 

To emphasise his point further he would refer to the position of the 
Catholics in England. There was no finer body of Catholics than those 
in England, yet, when there had been a suggestion that there should be 
a Catholic party, it had been Cardinal Bourne himself who strongly 
opposed it on the ground that it would be associating religion with 
politics and that all the faults of such a party would be ascribed to its 
religion. In opposing the suggestion Cardinal Bourne had referred to 
the situation in Malta, where he said all parties were devoutly Catholic 
and yet all at loggerheads with one another. What was true in England 
should be true in Malta. The use of spiritual weapons for temporal 
purposes could not be admitted. 

Nobody had yet held that politics came within the domain of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. To take another example, the Pope had 
quite recently denounced Mussolini for certain pronouncements and 
had declared him to be worse than a heretic, but he had not told the 
Italian people to vote against him, or that it would be a mortal sin to 
vote for him, Here again Malta should not be different from other 
Catholic countries and the action of the Bishops could not be at variance 
with that of His Holiness. On what grounds had the proposed Con- 
cordat been condemned? All that was proposed in it was the main- 
tenance of the existing laws and the elimination of the priest from 
politics. He was far from being alone in his contention. Lord Fitz- 
Alan himself, to quote no other prominent Catholics, had stated in the 
House of Lords that the elimination of the priest from politics should 
have been secured by the Constitution, and he criticised Lord Strick- 
land for having requested that the clergy should be represented in the 
Maltese Parliament under the new Constitution. 

There had been some hint that England was following a policy of 
Protestantisation in Malta, That was entirely false, and it would be 
safe to state that during the hundred and thirty years that Malta had 
been under British rule there had been hardly any proselytes. 

Those who had taken part in the discussion—or some of them— 
had accused him of having failed to substantiate his statements by 
evidence. They should have known that it was impossible within the 
time allotted him to quote book, chapter, and verse for every statement 
made, but he had all the documents with him and anybody who wished 
to see them was welcome to them. 
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He could understand Mr. Sheed asking certain questions, but he 
could not forgive Mr. Somerville for having put similar questions. 
The latter had already informed those present that he had had an 
interview with him (Sir Augustus), but he should have added that he 
had been shown many documents and that certain delicate points had 
been dwelt on which obviously could not be the subject of public dis- 
cussion. In over an hour’s interview he (Sir Augustus) had spoken 
freely and fully as Catholic to Catholic. 

He deeply regretted the attacks made by Mgr. Dandria upon the 
British Government in its relation to the Church of Malta, but as the 
reverend gentleman had not mentioned, far less proved, any single 
instance in support of his attack, there was nothing left for him to say 
except that it was generally known and admitted that nowhere had the 
Catholic Church enjoyed such freedom and respect as in Malta. The 
promises made by Great Britain to the Maltese in taking them under 
its protection had been fully maintained. Mgr. Dandria had further 
stated that Lord Strickland himself had solicited the Bishop’s per- 
mission to proceed judicially against him, but that was merely a private 
case between two individuals and the State did not come in at all. Mgr. 
Dandria should have said that under his own administration, or at all 
events when his party was in power, and either he or Monsignor Ferris 
was in the Ministry, they had arrested a priest, a political adversary, 
without asking for the Bishop’s authority and had proceeded criminally 
against him on a charge of theft which was afterwards found to have 
been an entire fabrication. That showed that the Nationalists were 
then not prepared to admit the claim of the privilegium fori, and that 
it had not even occurred tothem. Ifsuch a claim were to be admitted, 
even murderers and thieves could not be brought before the courts of 
justice without the permission of the Bishop. He was not speaking as 
a party politician, but as a man who was conscious of his duties to both 
Church and State. It was true that Canon Law, quoted by Mgr. 
Dandria, claimed that its constitution was higher than that of the State, 
but he was not aware that in these days the Church claimed to interfere 
in purely temporal matters in any State. Sir John Stoddard, also 
quoted by Mgr. Dandria, had distinctly made it clear that the rule 
which had prevailed in old times in this respect was not any longer 
applicable. That was quite a century ago. As an instance of the 
political influence behind the action which gave rise to the present 
dispute, he might mention that a few weeks ago, while the Italian 
Press were accusing Lord Strickland of trying to “‘ Anglicise” the 
Maltese, high official circles of the Vatican were reported to have 
charged him with an endeavour to “‘ northernise ” the religious customs - 
and observances of the “‘ southern” Maltese. He could not see how 
the Church Universal, which was striving to effect a reunion between 
East and West, could discriminate as between North and South. If 
the term implied imitating the Catholics in England, then all he could 
say was that Malta would be all the better for a little northern influence, 
for the English Catholics had always rightly been held up as patterns. 
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With regard to the Italian Press campaign, he had with him some- 
thing like a couple of hundred articles taken from the Italian papers, 
all dealing with the domestic affairs of Malta and its relations with the 
Empire. All attempts to disclaim any intention of interfering in local 
matters and any annexationist ideas were rather belated, and such 
professions had as much value as the statement that he himself had 
been born in Sicily and that his name should be struck off the birth 
registers of Catania, or other statements that his father had come from 
Pachino, or some such place, of the existence of which he had been 
quite unaware until he saw it connected with his own name. 

Professor de Zulueta had stated that it was ridiculous to consider 
the head of the religion of Malta as a foreigner. He quite agreed. He 
would go further and say that the heart and soul of Malta was in her 
religion. But Professor de Zulueta probably did not know that it had 
been the express and repeated injunction of Cardinal Gasparri that the 
Vatican would not deal with Malta, but with the British Government 
through the British Foreign Office. He could not say whether this 
was because the Vatican thought it infra dig. to treat with a country 
which was not independent and did not even enjoy full dominion status, 
or for other reasons. The fact remained that if, as Professor de Zulueta 
said, the position was ridiculous, the Vatican had not thought it so. 

Speakers had quoted the opinion of Lord Passfield and Mr. Amery 
with regard to the Italian danger. The former had only been a short 
time in office, and although he denied the existence of “‘ a conspiracy 
against British rule in Malta,” that did not mean there was no pro- 
Italian party in the island. Mr. Amery knew a good deal more, and if 
occasion warranted he might have given important facts to prove that 
there were pro-Italians in Malta, not only in the sense of favouring 
Italian language and culture, but also in the sense of wishing and 
working for an annexation of Malta to Italy. They might be few in 
number, but they were very influential and were using a large body of 
the electorate as their tool. 

Finally, Lord Plumer had been quoted. He would accept Lord 
Plumer’s authority fully, and would add that it was Lord Plumer who 
declared that he would rather resign the Governorship of Malta than 
accept as Minister Dr. Mizzi, the de facto leader of the party of Mgr. 
Dandria. Dr. Mizzi had been condemned for disloyalty by general 
court-martial during the War, and it was, in fact, Mgr. Dandria himself 
who once very properly described Dr. Mizzi as ‘‘an extremist of the most 
dangerous type, whose views and aspirations are detrimental to the 
people of Malta and their connection with the British Empire.” 


[THE CHAIRMAN here thanked the speaker for the capable way in 
which he had introduced the subject and dealt with the various 
questions. He thought they could congratulate one another and the 
various speakers who had taken part on getting through the evening 
so well. He regretted it had been his unhappy duty to register the 
flight of time though he was in no way responsible for it.] 
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In the present state of universal trade depression the economic 
development of China, the world’s largest unexploited market, 
assumes an importance which makes unnecessary any other 
justification for the discussion which I am invited to open this 
evening. 

It may, however, be objected that the present political 
conditions in China make such a discussion wholly academic. 
As to this, my own view of the situation is that, bad as it is, it 
is certainly not incapable of a recovery which would make 
economic reforms feasible within the next few years; granted 
this much, the possibility of a practical reconstructive programme 
—however small you may choose to rate it—surely demands our 
immediate attention on account of the immeasurable importance 
of the consequences involved. I hold, therefore, that there is 
nothing premature in discussing the question now in its broader 
outlines. I admit, of course, that in China political reorganisation 
must precede economic, but I ask you, for the purpose of this 
evening’s discussion, to proceed on the assumption of the former 
taking place to a sufficient extent at least to make the latter a 
practical proposition. I hope this is not too high a demand on 
your faith in the potentialities of the situation in China; I cannot 
for lack of time defend my belief that the premise I ask you to 
make is well in the sphere of the possible, and I must content 
myself by observing that in any case further discussion on the 
subject of my paper is useless unless we are ready to make it. 

Before settling down to business may I further explain that 
the subject of my paper is the economic reconstruction of China 
looked at especially on the financial side, and that by recon- 
struction I mean not merely the repair of war damage but the 
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general building up of China on modern economic lines as envis- 
aged in the programmes of Sun Yat Sen and his present Nationalist 
successors. 

The first thing I wish to show is that reconstruction in this 
sense of the term is called for, and capable of coming about, as 
soon as war and political confusion are brought to an end. In 
material, as contrasted with intellectual, progress China has an 
enormous amount of leeway to make up to bring her within 
anything like the compass of the Western nations. At the end 
of Ch’ien Lung’s reign her interior organisation still commanded 
the profound respect of foreigners, but during the phenomenal 
period of economic evolution in Europe and America during the 
nineteenth century she virtually stood still. Away from her 
seaboard and waterways, transportation remained primitive all 
through the century, and only the more elementary of the country’s 
natural resources were in general tapped. The present century 
has, indeed, seen the construction of eight thousand miles of rail- 
ways and perhaps double that length of road, the installation of 
a certain amount of industrial plant—cotton mills, silk filatures, 
flour and oil mills and electric power—also the exploitation of a 
number of exports required by foreign markets, especially vege- 
table oils, animal products, and to a lesser extent minerals. Con- 
sider now these results in relation to area and population. The 
railway mileage works out at 2 per 100,000 inhabitants as against 
11 in India and 28 in Russia (to take two other large and under- 
developed areas), not to mention the fact that one-third of the 
mileage is concentrated in Manchuria, which contains only a 


fifteenth or so of China’s total population. Excepting the cotton 


mills, industrial development is again mostly in Manchuria and 
is elsewhere on an insignificant scale; cotton mills number 
between one and two hundred, employ possibly 200,000 workers 
and are capitalised at about {30,000,000 (the British cotton 
industry, by the way, may be reckoned as employing roughly 
550,000 workers and a capital of £120,000,000). As for commerce, 
the external trade, which alone can be measured at all exactly, is 
2 per cent. of the whole world trade, a percentage well below that 
of India and Japan, which on a per capita calculation show 
respectively a figure twice and ten times that of China. The 
interior trade, to which the foreign trade is, of course, really only 
complementary, is restricted to small dimensions by the lack of 
transport facilities. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the potentialities of a peaceful 
and ordered China, but I think it is clear that material progress 
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along Western lines has been, so to speak, dammed up, first by 
conservative forces which are now rapidly weakening, and later 
by the disabilities of civil disorder which we hope to see coming 
to an end, and that retarded developments may be expected to 
come with more or less of a rush once peace and order are 
established. 

What is the position at the present time? We have a country 
with a vast arable superficies, overstocked with industrious 
farmers, with an abundance of the raw materials of commerce, a 
plentiful labour supply and adequate deposits of coal and iron; 
also, for the purpose of foreign trade, a sufficiency of seaports. 
With all this we have a country suffering the most appalling 
famines and floods, importing food-stuffs to the net amount of 
a couple of million tons per annum, and providing for her natives 
one of the lowest standards of living to be found in the world. 
When one looks for the reasons of this anomaly it is certainly 
impossible to disentangle political from other causes, but, making 
every allowance for the former, it is easy to see what an immense 
factor China’s backwardness in economic development is in 
producing her present poverty and low standard of life. 

In this connection a former American adviser to the Ministry 
of Communications, Mr. J. E. Baker, published a book on China 
some three years ago containing interesting calculations and 
comparisons dealing with industrialisation in general and railway 
development in particular, from which I shall borrow freely 
in the present paper (though, having a natural mistrust of 
statistics, I shall avoid using figures to any greater extent than 
is necessary). -In the first place, in order to give an idea of the 
effect of industrialisation on a country like China, Baker compares 
her work capacity in units of man-power with that of the United 
States and Great Britain, China’s man-power being, of course, 
almost exclusively of human source, that of the other two countries 
mainly the output of machinery. He shows that the United 
States possesses a force of man-power thirty times, and Great 
Britain one of twenty times, that of China with all its four 
hundred million inhabitants. When we take the concrete case of 
transport it is easier to form an intelligent picture of what such 
figures mean. Relying again on Baker, who speaks*‘from very 
practical experience not only as a railwayman but also as director 
of the American Red Cross Famine Relief, the average distance 
over which the cheap and perishable food-stuffs and other raw 
materials, which are the staple of Chinese trade, can be economic- 
ally moved by ordinary Chinese inland methods of transport is in 
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the region of fifty miles. Apart from the factor of the perish- 
ability of the goods, it is, of course, entirely a matter of cost—how 
much you can pay for transport and still sell at profit. He gives 
the average cost of porterage by cart, wheelbarrow or carrier as 
about ¢wo shillings a ton-kilometre; the corresponding average 
railway charge in China is ?d.; this means roughly that the 
marketable range of Chinese produce can be reckoned to be 
multiplied some thirty times by the use of railway transport. 
These rather theoretical calculations are endorsed by what we 
actually know and see in China of the tremendous pressure on the 
existing railways, the mountains of produce which accumulate 
when traffic is impeded, and the extraordinary ‘“‘ squeeze’ which 
merchants will endure (up to five or six times the legal railway 
charges) to get their goods carried. To round off the argument 
one may add that the low rate of railway goods charges just 
mentioned was sufficient to place Chinese railways among the 
best-paying in the world when allowed to operate normally, the 
net profits of some having, in these conditions, amounted to as 
much as 20 per cent. per annum of the cost of construction. 

Besides multiplying so enormously the interior distribution 
of foods, fuels and other commodities and the exportation capacity 
of the country (witness the development of the soya-bean trade 
in Manchuria, for which mechanical transport is almost wholly 
responsible), railways in China have a potent economic effect in 
making possible a redistribution of population. The example 
supplied by the South Manchurian Railway figures of the last 
few years of the millions of emigrants from Shantung carried to 
the newly-developing lands in Manchuria, the similar movement 
on a lesser scale from the overcrowded North China plain to the 
north-west areas bordering on Mongolia, and finally the springing - 
up of so many new towns along the existing railways, combine to 
prove the importance of this aspect. 

These evidences of the far-reaching effects of railway develop- 
ment in a country like China justify the statement of another 
writer on Chinese questions, that the standard of living for the 
people of China depends primarily on the improvement of her 
internal communications; and it is interesting here to note that 
a very similar statement in regard to India occurs in the Simon 
Commission Report. That a rise in the standard of living of the 
masses in both these countries is the prime desideratum and the 
only real basis for any great increase of national trade and 
prosperity can, I think, be taken as axiomatic. 

It may already be noticeable that in this contribution of mine 
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to a discussion on Reconstruction for China the word “ railways ” 
crops up with almost the same insistency as King Charles’s head 
in Mr. Dick’s literary essays. I may as well admit that, in so 
far as I am concerned, the discussion will be in the main a dis- 
cussion of Railways for China, and I will presently show that this 
is in accordance with Chinese ideas. I will, however, pause at 
this point to make mention of one or two other of China’s prin- 
cipal needs in the reconstruction sphere. Firstly, there is the 
obvious problem of troop disbandment which will have to be 
solved before any general improvement is possible. Disband- 
ment loans were freely discussed as long ago as in 1919 and ’20, 
and actually two domestic loans were issued last year for the 
purpose. Opinions vary enormously as to what disbandment 
will cost once the way is clear on the political side. I have heard 
the view expressed privately by the present Minister of Finance 
that the ideas as to expense are mostly very exaggerated, and that 
not much more would be needed than the cost of transporting 
disbanded soldiers home to their own villages. In any case the 
funds now used for maintaining armies in China, if applied to 
demobilisation, should soon suffice for the task, and I am inclined 
to think that, in the present state of political uncertainty, there 
is little more to be said usefully on this subject. 

There is also the extremely important, and highly technical, 
question of currency reform, and the possible introduction of a 
gold standard for China. It is certainly a subject which one 
cannot lightly dispose of. We already have the expert report 
of the Kemmerer Commission recommending the gradual intro- 
duction of the gold standard in China and proposing the measures 
to be taken. The Kemmerer scheme purports to be self-support- 
ing so far as cost is concerned “ aside from a small initial loan 
which could soon be paid off out of the profits of the reform 
itself” (to quote the actual report). I do not know to what 
extent this hopeful outlook will be shared by other currency 
experts, but, unless it is controverted, we need not apparently 
consider currency reform as one of the heavy financial items in 
the reconstruction programme. 

Such a programme would no doubt include in the long run 
the development of manufactures—in fact Chinese industrialisa- 
tion in the widest sense. This opens up a vast and speculative 
problem. I think, however, that we can afford to leave that out 
of account in the present discussion for the simple reason that the 
restoration and extension of China’s railways and other means of 
internal communications is a condition precedent to any large 
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industrial development, and that this first and essential stage in 
the work of-reconstruction is quite sufficient to engross our 
attention at present. 

A final item contained in all reconstruction programmes to 
which I have not yet referred is the carrying out of irrigation and 
river conservancy. The importance of these to the agricultural 
prosperity of the country is patent to all who know the conditions. 
From the financial point of view, with which I am principally 
dealing, the problem of executing irrigation and conservancy 
schemes can, however, be dealt with in common with the problem 
of developing railways and other means of communication. 

We are thus brought back to this last-mentioned problem as 
the prime essential. That it is so recognised by the modern 
Chinese themselves is shown by the prominence given to it in 
their programmes of reconstruction, from Sun Yat Sen’s “ Inter- 
national Development of China ’’ down to the present moment. 
Dr. Sun’s ideas were on a somewhat generous scale, and his plans 
covered China with a network of lines aggregating something like 
100,000 miles. Wemay smile at these figures, as at his subsequent 
visions of linking together China and Africa by rail, but no one 
has combated the general underlying idea of railway construction 
as the first step to the economic development of the country. 
His son, Sun Fo, the present Minister of Railways, submitted a 
programme based on his father’s proposals within the first few 
months of the establishment of the Nanking Government. The 
Central Political Council then appointed committees to work out 
schemes in detail, Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang being chairman of 
the Construction Sub-Committee. Their report was presented to, 
and accepted by, the Third National Congress held in March last 
year, and the Congress passed a resolution that one-half of the 
national revenue should henceforward be placed to a reconstruc- 
tion fund for developing railways, roads and other means of 
communication, for irrigation and reclamation works, for encour- 
aging key industries, and for developing undeveloped territories ; 
of this fund 50 per cent. was to be for railway construction alone. 
The same pre-eminence is given to communications in the recom- 
mendations of the Economic and Financial Conferences which 
were held in the summer of 1928, and which voiced the views of 
the business and banking community, endorsed by the Ministry 
of Finance. 

Given, then, the cessation of civil strife, we find that China 
needs, is ready for, and urgently desires a wholesale extension 
of road and railway construction, with irrigation, etc., thrown 
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in, and the question one has to consider is whether development 
on the required scale—involving an aggregate expenditure in the 
region, let us say, of a hundred million pounds—can be financially 
feasible. Rehabilitation and extension of railways, the most 
expensive part of the programme, demands large capital sums, 
borrowed for long periods, while roads, canals and similar works 
can be Euilt in a more piecemeal manner as and when central or 
local funds permit. Loans being, however, merely the capital- 
isation of revenue, the first thing to look at is the general revenue 
prospect in years tocome. We are at once met with the difficulty 
that the Central Government has failed as yet to produce a 
budget. Faute de mieux we must fall back on the nearest thing 
of the sort, which is the Finance Minister’s published report and 
statement of accounts for the first year of the Nanking Govern- 
ment’s existence, with supplementary remarks on the period up 
to the end of last year. In this statement receipts and expendi- 
ture are roughly balanced at 430 million dollars.1 On the revenue 
side, in order to reach this sum, the ordinary revenue had to be 
supplemented by domestic borrowing to the extent of just 100 
millions. The ordinary revenue itself, amounting to 330 millions, 
was composed of the following chief items : Customs 180 millions 
(i.e. rather over one-half), Salt Gabelle 30 millions, Special Taxa- 
tion of tobacco and kerosene another 30 millions (the latter tax 
has since been incorporated in the Customs), and finally an 
unspecified sum of 60 millions, probably mostly Salt Tax, described 
as retained by the provinces. On the other side of the sheet, 
current expenditure is put at 250 millions. Of this no less than 
210 millions, or 85 per cent., is classed as ‘‘ military,” while the 
civil administrative departments, including education, health, 
etcetera, received the paltry sum of 28 millions. One hundred 
and sixty millions was applied to the service of the national debt ; 
the balance of expenditure consists chiefly of the sum of 20 
millions, which formed part of the capital of the new Central 
Bank. 

These figures are but a very slender scaffolding on which to 
build calculations, and a more detailed analysis would, I think, 


1 Sums mentioned in this paper are partly in sterling, partly in dollars, 
accordingly as the obligation or expenditure in question is in gold or silver. 
Where the statement of a sum involves conversion I have calculated, not at the 
present unconstant rate of exchange, but at the level of about $10 to the £, which 
ruled for some years before the recent drop in silver. This gives an artificial 
value to some of my figures, but I see no practical alternative. It must be 
remembered that the present dollar exchange rate has fallen to little over half of 
the rate I have just mentioned. 
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be waste of time. The data are admittedly very incomplete, 
both because the National Government's effective financial control 
extended, and still extends, over only a limited number of 
provinces, and also because there are without doubt important 
amounts of unaccounted expenditure, and equally large amounts 
of unrevealed receipts, from what we may call unconstitutional 
sources. Furthermore, we have to remember that Chinese 
finances are on a more or less federal basis; the different categories 
of taxes are divided between Nanking and the provinces, the share 
of the latter including one of the most important of all, namely, 
the Land Tax. Mr. Soong himself, in presenting this report, 
frankly avows its incomplete character and unsatisfactory showing, 
but he sums up with an optimism which, I think one may say, 
reflects the opinion of most impartial observers, in the following 
words: “‘ The lesson of the year is that with the re-establishment of 
peace and order the Government revenues would increase by leaps 
and bounds, so that in a brief space of time the budget would be 
balanced and the foreign credit of the nation restored. The basis 
of our national economy ic truly sound and only awaits peace 
and order to exhibit its colossal strength.” 

The justification for Mr. Soong’s optimism lies largely in the 
fact that, even if China were not defaulting on her national debts, 
the national revenue on the present footing would probably 
balance expenditure if the military proportion of the latter were 
reduced to a normal percentage. It is true that the appropriation 
of so infinitesimal a sum astwo million pounds sterling tothe central 
civil administration of a nation of 400 millions is not a matter 
for congratulation, but this relative freedom from commitments 
to regular annual expenditure has the advantage of leaving the 
Government’s hands exceptionally free for extraordinary expendi- 
ture when the time comes for them to undertake reconstruction 
measures. It is to be observed as a favourable fact that a very 
large portion of the revenue—not much less in all than 300 million 
dollars—is derived from two well-established, and fairly assured, 
sources, namely, the Customs and Salt, and it is also worthy of 
notice that direct taxation, in so far as legal levies are concerned, 
is almost an untouched field which presents-obvious possibilities 
to any Government of the future which has become firmly estab- 
lished and enjoys effective authority over the whole country. 

Making allowance for these factors, for the steady growth of 
trade, which has proved itself normal in the absence of civil 
fighting, and for the efiects of the administrative reforms which 
the present Minister of Finance has introduced in his department, 

TT2 
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we can safely say that the national revenue is thoroughly elastic 
and capable of very considerable expansion under the conditions 
of peace and order predicated by Mr. Soong. 

One cannot, of course, pass over the national debt situation. 
We who live in China with an anxious eye on financial conditions 
are, I must admit, horrified by the reckless stream of domestic 
war loans (for such they are under whatever name they figure) 
which have been issued during the last couple of years. The 
whole debt question, especially as regards the so-called “‘ unse- 
cured ” loans, largely foreign issues, is a picture of such confusion 
that it is useless to deal with it here in any sort of detail. For 
our present purpose, however, an assessment of the total amount 
of the national debt is all that is really essential. Estimates vary 
considerably, but the all-in figure may be taken to be something 
under 3000 million dollars. This figure is somewhat overpowering 
when looked at in relation to the present national revenve; on a 
per capita calculation, or regarded in connection with the trade 
potentialities of the country, it is far less impressive, being, 
_ incidentally, hardly more than one-half of Japan’s national debt ; 
it is described in the records of the recent Kyoto Conference as 
“relatively small.” One of the tasks of the Kemmerer Com- 
mission was to investigate the question of the debt and means to 
consolidate it, and we may hope for more light on this difficult 
problem from their report. For the present one can only say that 
a proper settlement in regard to the foreign debt, which is a 
necessary preliminary to foreign borrowing on any considerable 
scale, should be well within the power of a settled administration. 
The danger, of course, is of the debt situation being allowed to 
grow beyond control before 4 stop is set to the present insensate 
civil warfare. 

A last point to consider in connection with China’s ability to 
find the necessary funds for reconstruction loans is the important 
fact that a considerable portion of the Boxer Indemnity annuities 
provided out of the Customs will, according to Chinese calculation, 
be free and available for this purpose from now onwards. The 
portions in question include the Russian, Italian and British. 
As regards the last, nothing can, of course, be said until the 
substance of the arrangements between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Nanking Government shall have been made public. 
The programme of the Minister of Railways estimates that these 
remitted Boxer Indemnity annuities would provide security for 
a loan «f 135 million dollars. 

I tried to demonstrate in the early part of this paper that 
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China both needs, and wants, a great development of communica- 
tions as being a first step in economic reconstruction. I hope 
now to have shown further that, subject always to the inevitable 
proviso of a return to domestic peace and order, the means should 
not be lacking. Let us imagine, then, a central government with 
a balance on the right side of the budget and a sufficiently estab- 
lished authority to be able to go ahead with the official programme. 
The first necessity would be the physical rehabilitation of the 
existing railways, a process which, at a rough guess, might require 
some three to five million pounds. Arrangements would also be 
needed for settling the arrears of payment on the construction 
loans of these same railways which have fallen into default ; how 
large an immediate sum would be required for this purpose would 
depend, of course, on the terms of the settlement. The present 
programme of railway extension, which includes several great 
trunk lines as well as numerous “ feeders,” would, when once 
started, cost large annual sums; a lesser sum than five million 
pounds a year would not admit of any rapid development. 
Allowing for a certain simultaneous expenditure on roads and 
possibly airways, as well as on water engineering, it is clear that 
the amount of capital to be borrowed would reach very sub- 
stantial figures. For eventual security there would doubtless be 
offered the surplus earnings of the railways themselves, immediate 
interest charges to be met from other, presumably Customs, 
revenue. 

In the first place, could the money be raised in China, as the 
Government would naturally prefer? It is hard to calculate 
China’s potentialities in the matter of finding capital. The 
nation’s aggregate hoard of wealth must be pretty substantial, 
but how much is liquid enough for the purpose in question? 
Apart from what is already locked up in industry and large-scale 
business, and the doubtless large, but hardly available, amounts 
employed in the vast system of petty money-lending which grips 
the whole of China, investment finds almost its only outlet, via 
the Chinese banks, in the purchase of Chinese Government domes- 
tic bonds and of foreign securities. The domestic bonds out- 
standing amount to about 550,000,000 dollars repayable on an 
average over a period of perhaps six to seven years. At the 
present time the Government is re-borrowing for current expenses 
faster than it repays, but even when this ceases to be the case, 
the amount of domestic capital releasable from this source for 
re-investment in Reconstruction loans is seen to be not very great. 
As for Chinese investments abroad available for conversion into 
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capital for home investment, the amount, though not ascertain- 
able, can hardly be very considerable when one looks at the wide 
margin between interest rates in China and in foreign countries. 
It is obviously difficult for Chinese banks, while offering customers 
7 or 8 per cent. on fixed deposits, to employ their funds profitably 
in foreign stocks. Private Chinese investors show a tendency, it 
is true, to put their money into gold securities, but the movement 
is confined to the fairly limited class with a comprehension of 
stock markets abroad. Taken all in all we may safely conclude, 
I think, that it is to foreign sources that China will have to look 
for the bulk of her capital requirements when she takes recon- 
struction in hand. 

This conclusion brings us to the heart of the problem. How, 
and on what terms, can China hope to get foreign assistance for 
the large economic developments—railway construction in par- 
ticular—at which she aims and which she should be able to 
undertake as soon as she has put her house into political order ? 
The essential cash security, in the sense of pledgeable revenue and 
presumptive railway earnings, we are supposing to be available 
‘ (it is, of course, only on this hypothesis that the question of foreign 
assistance could arise at all). We are assuming also a central 
Chinese Government which has proved its effective authority and 
earned a reputation for good faith in international affairs. 
Could such a Government in China hope to obtain foreign financial 
assistance on a-large enough scale, and would they, in order to 
do so, have to agree to any special terms of guarantee of the sort 
that have been included in all former international loans to 
China? I think that the answer to the first question is “yes.” 
Not all the disastrous experience of these last ten years has yet 
served to destroy the bed-rock of Chinese credit laid by a couple 
of centuries of foreign commercial intercourse. The position of 
Chinese loans on the foreign stock markets is alone evidence of 
this. I believe that Mr. T. V. Soong is right in his assertion that 
a short period of real peace and order in China, coupled, of course, 
with tangible evidence that existing obligations will be honoured 
and arrears met, is all that would be needed to restore the 
country’s credit standing abroad, Add to this the enormous 
interest which the Western countries have in stimulating the trade 
possibilities of China, and I feel sure that China could confidently 
look for financial assistance on suitable conditions. 

The question as to whether these conditions would have to’ 
include special guarantees such as China has given in the past is, 
however, vital, especially in view of the many emphatic state- 
ments by responsible Chinese that the day for these is over and 
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cannot return. These statements and the feeling behind them 
makes the question delicate, but it is one which cannot be shirked. 
The special guarantees in China’s foreign loan agreements have a 
long and involved history, and as it is treated at length in all 
serious books on China’s foreign relations I shall say no more on 
the subject than that the guarantees are roughly divisible into 
three heads, connected respectively with (1) control over expen- 
diture of the loan proceeds; (2) guarding of revenues hypothe- 
cated to the loan service; and (3) technical supervision by 
engineering or other experts in the departments concerned. 
Primarily, of course, these guarantees were required to protect 
the foreign bondholders by assuring the return of capital and due 
payment of interest; simultaneously, however, and most of all 
in the case of the last category, namely, technical supervision, 
they have operated in the interest of China, who has benefited by 
the services, very loyal as a rule, of a number of foreign employees 
in the railway and other departments, and by the standards of 
integrity and efficiency which these men have imported. I shall 
return later to this side of the question—the benefit to China—but 
for the moment let us merely take the standpoint of the bondholder. 
It is quite true that the foreign bondholder’s fundamental 
security is the good faith of the Government, without trust in 
which no loan would be possible. A general reliance on the 
Government’s honest intentions is, however, not the same thing 
as an assurance that the Government will be able and willing to 
meet an obligation out of hypothecated revenues in a particular 
case. This is sufficiently shown by looking at the difference which 
at present exists between foreign bondholders of loans with and 
without special guarantees of the sort mentioned. With minor 
exceptions the former class are receiving payment on their bonds, 
while the latter get nothing but promises. There is no need to 
doubt the sincerity of the Nanking Government’s declaration of 
willingness to meet all their assumed obligations, but the fact 
remains that it is, generally speaking, only those secured on 
revenues under partial foreign supervision which are being paid 
at present. One must certainly allow for the fact that the largest 
of these loans are secured on the Customs, which by its nature is 
the greatest revenue-producing department, but who would 
venture to assert that even the Customs service would have 
remained intact till now, or its revenues duly available for the 
loan services, had there not been the foreign element of control 
in its administration? The same applies, in principle, to the 
railways, which were built under foreign supervision and are 
managed with foreign assistance, while as regards the Salt Gabelle 
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I need only point out that two important foreign loans secured 
on sundry provincial revenues, including the salt taxes, are at 
present receiving in full the proportion due from the semi-foreign 
controlled Salt Administration, but nothing whatever from their 
other assigned revenues. The foreign lender has, in fact, up till 
now only found safety when his loan has been secured on specific 
revenues and when the revenues in question or, as in the case of 
railways, the potential source of earnings, has been put under a 
certain degree of foreign supervision. 

The conclusion is inevitable, that until the Chinese adminis- 
trative system has evolved into something much more closely 
resembling the systems existing in Western countries—and this is 
bound to take time—some sort of special guarantees will remain 
a sine qua non of foreign borrowing on any large scale. 

The form of such guarantees must remain a question for 
discussion in the light of existing conditions when the time comes ; 
we have now only to count with the almost certain fact that 
China must be prepared to concede a certain degree of outside 
supervision if she wishes to finance herself from abroad. There 
is, unfortunately, as I have intimated, a strong feeling in China 
against such concession—a feeling due to the not unnatural 
reaction of Chinese nationalism against anything savouring of 
foreign control or interference in China, combined with a failure 
to distinguish between loan guarantees (a thing inseparable, as I 
have pointed out, from foreign borrowing) and—what is quite a 
different matter—political intervention. Concentrating on so- 
called infringements of China’s sovereign rights, Chinese politicians 
and writers overlook the fact that it was only the granting of 
special guarantees that has made possible the raising of the foreign 
loans without which China would be to-day practically without 
railways and all that railways have brought her. Not only has 
China been enabled to acquire some thousands of miles of railway 
on cheap interest rates, but she has done so at the foreigner’s 
risk, as many unfortunate holders of Chinese railway bonds know 
only too well. Compare her case and ours. We built our railway 
system out of our own pockets, and when some years later a bad 
slump came it was the home investor who was hit. In China the 
slump has come and it is the foreign bondholder, not the Chinese, 
who is called on to bear the brunt. So far as the existing loans 
are concerned, one may well point out to the Chinese that you 
cannot have your cake and eat it. 

It is often alleged, however, that times have changed and 
that the foreign assistance and supervision which were necessary 
before are now no longer needed. A sufficient reply to this can, 
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I think, be given by allusion to two significant facts : firstly, that, 
in the last couple of years, the Chinese Ministry of Railways have 
found it advisable to engage a large number of foreign—chiefly 
American—technical advisers (including, I may mention, the same 
Mr. Baker whom I quoted earlier this evening), and secondly, 
that, in order to gain the public confidence for floating domestic 
loans, the Ministry of Finance has found it necessary to make 
precisely the same concession which is so heavily criticised where © 
foreign interests are concerned. They have had to allow the 
security funds to be held and controlled by an independent body 
of trustees composed of representatives of banks and chambers 
of commerce. If I may fall back on another popular proverb, 
“What is good for the goose must be good for the gander ’’; so 
long as special guarantees have to be provided to satisfy domestic 
bondholders, it can hardly be expected that the foreign investor 
will be willing to risk his money on less solid security. 

I now come to the last stage of my survey. To what agencies 
could a China, intent on borrowing foreign capital for reconstruc- 
tion, turn for assistance in the technical business of floating the 
necessary loans on the European and American markets? As 
things are at present there would be three apparent alternatives 
—the League of Nations, the China Banking Consortium and, 
finally, private lenders, comprising foreign financial houses outside 
the Consortium. Without ruling the last alternative completely 
out of the picture, one is bound to point out that the prospect of 
floating foreign loans for China on a large scale without the 
collaboration of the principal British, French, American and 
Japanese banks with old-established connections in China would 
appear not very great, and it can, I think, be left out of our 
present discussion. 

The possibilities of the League of Nations taking a hand in 
Chinese financial reconstruction were mooted at the Kyoto Con- 
ference, but discussed only on very general lines. The primary 
question as to whether the League, if asked, could accept the 
responsibility is one which I am not qualified to discuss; possibly 
other members better equipped for the purpose may be able to 
express an opinion on this side of the question. From the purely 
Chinese side I see two rather formidable obstacles. The first is 
the indifference to the League and ignorance of its nature and 
purpose which exist in China, to say nothing of actual hostility in 
some political quarters dating back, as was pointed out at Kyoto, 
to China’s disillusionment at the Versailles Peace Conference. 
The feeling will doubtless improve with the increased activity of 
League organisations, especially the Health Bureau, in, and for 
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the benefit of, China; but the change is bound to be slow. More 
important is the already mentioned difficulty over special guaran- 
tees which League intervention would be bound to raise in an even 
acuter form. One presumes that the League would only take a 
hand in reconstruction work if it implied responsibilities beyond 
that of merely arranging and facilitating loans. The appeal from 
China would, in fact, have to be for some form of economic advice 
and guidance, as well as for the means for carrying these out, 
following the example of those countries in Europe which have 
already appealed to, and been helped by, the League in times of 
financial and economic stress. In those cases the schemes carried 
out by the League, or under its auspices, have involved the 
acceptance by the country concerned of certain conditions: 
control of expenditure, supervision of assigned revenues and 
trusteeship for bondholders, plus a varying degree of temporary 
financial tutelage exercised by Commissioners or Advisers endued 
with extraordinary powers. One cannot see how, in China’s case, 
these conditions could be dispensed with within a visible future; 
but if insisted on, we are faced again with the problem of Chinese 
susceptibilities to outside interference. Unless, of course—and 
this is perhaps the real crux of the matter—China should cease 
to regard the League as something essentially ‘ foreign,’ and 
should come to look on it as a sort of parent organisation to which 
they can have recourse without loss of face. This again is a 
change which, if it comes about at all, will take time to accomplish. 

Failing League intervention, we come to the third alternative, 
namely, the China Consortium, or some similarly constituted 
international combine of financial corporations. Historically the 
Consortium in its present form is the final product of a gradual 
process of evolution from the era of China’s partition into economic 
spheres of influence to the era of international co-operation in 
the development of China. It is specially designed for financing 
reconstruction with international funds in both the adminis- 
trative and industrial spheres, and through many years of 
development it has built up a technique for the handling of this 
particular sort of business. In view of all this, how is one to 
account for the undisguisable fact that the Consortium labours 
under considerable suspicion, not to mention a certain amount 
of positive odium, in China? It is, I think, due in large part to 
a similar misconception of its character and objects as that from 
which the League itself suffers, but there is also—it is idle to 
deny—a certain political factor consisting of Chinese antipathy 
to the idea of a lending combine which includes nations with 
whom individually she may, at a given moment, be on bad terms 
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politically. During the period of the anti-Japanese boycott, 
Japan’s inclusion in the Consortium damned it in Chinese eyes, 
and the same was doubtless more or less true of ourselves during 
the anti-British wave of 1926-27. That in the present stage of 
development in China politics are particularly liable to intrude 
into international business, is a fact which cannot be lost sight of. 

This antipathy to the League, and even more to the Con- 
sortium, which I have not attempted to gloss over, is a rather 
unfortunate augury for the foreign financing of China, affecting 
as it does the two agencies of the greatest potential usefulness for 
this purpose. Time and patient exposition of the real facts of 
the case are the only visible cure, 

To turn again for a last moment to the other outstanding 
difficulty, the spirit of independence which prompts China to 
oppose any idea of foreign guarantees in the shape of joint financial 
and technical control, it is at least possible that, inasmuch as the 
opposition is a form of reaction against foreign political methods 
in China in the sphere-of-influence era, it may die down with the 
growing realisation that that era is over and that modern China 
has nowadays nothing to fear from Western political aggression. 
One thing which Chinese may well bear in mind is this, that, as 
regards the railways already constructed in China out of inter- 
national funds, their country has preserved its sovereign rights 
in a much higher degree than has been the case in many other 
newly-developing countries, notably the South American republics 
and the United States themselves in their early industrial days. 
These had their railways built and managed throughout by private 
companies of foreign nationality, with the profits going to the 
foreign shareholders. China was enabled to provide herself with 
a system of State railways under Government control with the 
profits, after deduction of fixed debenture charges, accruing to 
the exchequer, which obtained from this source in times of political 
quiet as much as 40,000,000 dollars per annum, a large percentage 
of the total national income. The degree of joint foreign super- 
vision accorded under the loan agreements was surely a cheap 
price to pay for such advantages. 

This concludes my remarks on financial reconstruction for 
China. I refrain from drawing conclusions as to the line for 
foreign interests to adopt now or at a later, and we hope more 
propitious, date. I have given my reasons for urging immediate 
study of the question. It is, nevertheless, obvious that present 
conditions make it an essentially speculative study, and I have 
reckoned it enough as a first step to attempt to reason out the 
basic facts in the problem as at present discernible. ; 
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By Dr. KUANGSON Youn 
Special Commissioner of the Chinese Government 


Mr. ARCHIBALD Rose in the Chair. 


I CONSIDER this as a great honour; I am also very grateful 
for being given this opportunity to present you a picture of the 
conditions in China, which my countrymen wish to have pre- 
sented as we see it ourselves. For the last three years I have 
lived in China and have had no occasion to speak before the 
public in English; therefore I had thought of reading from a — 
manuscript, but remembered a story of one who did so. In 
turning over the pages, he inadvertently jumped two; when it 
was pointed out to him, he was so rattled that he began two pages 
back. In order to avoid possible similar embarrassment, I shall 
just rely on my notes and talk more or less at random. Any 
statement that may be inaccurate will be open to correction. 

I have three topics which I wish to put before you, inter- 
preting them from the view-point of most of the educated 
Chinese. I do not, however, claim to represent them in any 
way except in the sense that the views expressed will be theirs, 
in a general way. 

The three subjects I have in mind are as follows. Firstly, the 
political situation in China at the present moment. ‘‘ Why is 
there another civil war?” is a common question; and I shall 
endeavour to give you the underlying cause of this. Secondly, 
the achievements of the Government during the last two years, 
made possible by the new forces, and the new spirit that is behind 
the Nationalist movement, the Nationalist leaders, and most of 
the young people in China who are earnestly striving to reach a 
better and higher plane for China, not only in foreign affairs but 
also internally. Thirdly, the relations between China and foreign 
nations, especially Great Britain. 

The general public abroad is tired of investigating the real 
trouble in the present uprising in the North of China, and I do 
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not blame it for losing interest, being fed as it is by the continual 
accounts in the papers. These accounts convey the following 
idea: ‘‘ There is another war in China. These perennial civil 
wars will never end.” But to a student of Chinese affairs this is 
neither the impression nor the end of his investigations. fF shall 
endeavour to interpret the situation according to the way in 
which most of us in China see it. 

About two years ago, at the beginning of June, the Shansi 
soldiers under the Nationalist flag marched into “ Peking,” at 
that time the seat of the old government, thus really consummating 
the unification of the country; but now, at this very moment, 
these same soldiers are fighting against the National Govern- 
ment. Why? Is it because, as some people say, the Chinese 
must start fighting again as soon as they get settled down, or is 
it, as others allege, due to personal jealousies? So far as the 
National Government is concerned, it is not a question of person- 
ality. In a Government with twenty or more members con- 
stituting the various important Party and Government Councils, 
it cannot be a case of personality, propaganda to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The National Government has been vilified for not doing 
things which a Government in England or America is expected 
to do. People seem to expect that the Government in China, 
facing the problems of a country which has had fifteen years of 
unrest, should do exactly the same things as those Governments 
would do. They complain that the Government has not main- 
tained to the fullest extent order and peace, or really unified 
the country during these two years. It is true that China was 
not actually unified under the National Government in many 
matters like finances and military organisations. But it is the 
Government’s very desire to centralise power under one Govern- 
ment, to disband the surplus soldiers, to unify finances, and to 
fight against regionalism, that has caused the outbreaks during 
last year and the Northern Alliance of the present moment. 

After the unification of China by the Nationalists in 1928 
after the fall of “‘ Peking,’ China remained divided in fact, owing 
to the existence of regional autonomy in South-Central, North- 
West and other parts of China. By the end of the year, in the 
field of international affairs, twelve treaties had been concluded 
between the National Government and the various foreign nations, 
thus greatly enhancing the prestige of the Government, and at 
the same time constituting the recognition of a united China 
under the National Government. Much encouraged, the 
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National Government in January of 1929 began the programme 
of real centralisation and unification of military and financial 
affairs by the convening of the First Disbandment Conference. 
This Disbandment Conference is the real cause of the Kwangsi 
rebellion and the North-West’s challenge of last year, and the 
present Northern Coalition. The Conference passed resolutions 
which were of a very far-reaching nature. If they had been 
carried out, they would have constituted a real success for China’s 
unification. I cannot pass over these resolutions without men- 
tioning the contents in a few words, although they have not 
been carried out, owing to the opposition, since the Conference, 
of the various regional leaders. The resolutions provided first of 
all for the disbandment of surplus soldiers, limiting the whole 
National Army under centralised control to 65 divisions. 
Secondly, the Government was to control all the finances of the 
military groups in the various regions; and 41 per cent. of the 
national revenue was to be spent for the support of the army. 
Thirdly, plans and programmes should be provided for the 
employment of the discharged soldiers. 

This Conference was the first stumbling-block. The generals, 
in the atmosphere of Nanking, refrained from rejecting the 
resolutions at the time; but after their departure from the 
capital, troubles began. First, there was the Kwangsi rebellion 
in March~April 1929, which the Government succeeded in crush- 
ing, gaining much prestige by this success. Soon after the 
Government had to face the North-West, which seemed for a 
time to have collapsed, until its present alliance with Yen Hsi- 
shan. Everything would have gone well but for the change of 
Yen Hsi-shan’s attitude towards the Government. 

Why are these generals opposed to the resolutions? Here is 
the answer: they have been virtually the heads of the regions 
they control. By disbandment and central financial control they 
would lose the position of power and authority they had hitherto 
occupied. This position of autonomy is what they are fighting 
to retain. The unwillingness to carry out the Disbandment Con- 
ference Resolutions is the cause of the war that is now going on 
in China, and of everything untoward that has happened during 
the last year. All these regional leaders have professed: their 
Nationalist sympathies at some time or other, but their sym- 
pathies end where the Nationalist programme of centralisation 
of authority begins. 

Two things, however, we must note. Although China is 
engaged in civil war, the idea of the Kuomintang, the symbol of 
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our Nationalist movement, has become a living spirit; and, 
secondly, there is no disagreement on our foreign policy of 
readjustment of alien status in China. 

Had the so-called ‘‘ Northern Coalition ’’ been composed of 
only Yen Hsi-shan and Feng Yu-hsiang and their followers, it 
would have been, even then, a union of erstwhile enemies. Oddly 
indeed, however, they again enlist the co-operation of the 
Radicals, formerly “leftists” of the Kuomintang. The 
“ coalition ” presents the strangest of all combinations; observers, 
therefore, are inclined to think that the coalition will endure 
only so long as there is a common foe, at the very best. 

Although the Chinese people and foreign friends are aware of 
the shortcomings of the National Government and the many 
criticisms that may be justifiably made against it, they believe 
that no successor will achieve better, or even equally good, results 
in both internal and external affairs. This prevailing opinion is 
strong in most quarters, with the possible exception of the 
commercial section in the former capital, ‘‘ Peking.” When we 
moved the capital to the South, there was a great deal of opposi- 
tion from these people because their business would be very 
unfavourably affected. They are now hoping that, should the 
North succeed, the capital would move back to “ Peking,” thus 
re-establishing the political and commercial centre in the North, 
and bringing prosperity to their business. 

I want to try to correct the impression, if it prevails here, 
that the present crisis is an extraordinarily serious one. That 
the Northern Coalition is a very formidable problem for the 
Government to face is undeniably true—it is the gravest it has 
had to face since its establishment. The Northern territory, 
however, covers only four or five provinces, north of the Yellow 
River and sandwiched in between the Three Eastern Provinces 
and the Government forces in the south. It is not a nation-wide 
revolt. 

There has always been co-operation between the Three 
Eastern Provinces and the Government; and, recently, close 
friends of the head of these Provinces have accepted ministerial 
posts, such as Foreign Vice-Minister and Health Vice-Minister, in 
the Government. If this civil co-operation is extended to military 
affairs, the Northern Coalition will be likely to collapse. 

The Northern movement is regional. The Government stands 
for centralisation. It is a clash between the centripetal and 
the centrifugal forces; it is a conflict between unionism and 
federalism. 
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Many news dispatches have also given an exaggerated impres- 
sion of the danger of the Communistic uprisings in Central China. 
If I were asked to give my own opinion of these uprisings, I should 
say they were not well organised but spasmodic, resulting from 
the withdrawal of Government troops to the Northern front from 
Central China, especially Hunan. A sort of vacuum has been 
- created in these districts by the withdrawal, and Communistic 
groups seize the opportunity to ravage the country. Unless 
seriously unfavourable events develop in the Northern cam- 
paign, these uprisings will not constitute’a formidable menace. 

Our Government is facing a tremendous task in the form of 
this Northern Coalition, but it is not a task of such tremendous 
proportions as to upset the reconstruction, plans that have been 
formulated and nullify the reconstructive achievements. Three 
or four days ago our Foreign Minister, Dr. C. T. Wang, made a 
statement at Shanghai to the effect that the Government had 
the whole situation well in hand. 

It is, of course, undeniable that certain parts of China are 
overrun by bandits, ravaged by Communists, and bled by soldiers. 
The conditions are bad. But they are not hopeless nor helpless. 
Disorder throughout China with all business at a standstill is not 
at all an accurate impression. When I left China everything was 
going on as usual; the Government was confident that it would 
be able to settle the domestic troubles in the most satisfactory 
and sensible manner. 

The newspaper accounts of China published in this country 
show an appalling lack of accuracy and breadth in their material 
and comments. Hence it is rather difficult for the public here 
to know what has actually been done by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the way of reconstruction, and to grasp its significance. 
Things that have been accomplished, which will long outlive the 
political or military changes, have never been brought to daylight 
here—things that have been done which mean the building of a 
new foundation of a new China. On the contrary, one sees 
message after message dealing with destructive forces. One seeks 
in vain any account of the constructive forces that are simul- 
taneously operating in China. The trouble, as far as I can explain 
it, seems, among other factors, to be due to the following causes. 
First of all, none of the correspondents, so far as I know, under- 
stands one word of Chinese. They depend entirely for their 
news upon the local foreign Press and the local foreign com- 
munity. The local foreign Press and the local foreign com- 
munity have their own local interests to protect. Then, again, 
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none of these correspondents tries really to associate with the 
Chinese sources of information—Chinese leaders of thought and 
Government. One of the reasons for this is that there was a 
propaganda story circulating that the Government had been 
subsidising, or trying to subsidise, foreign correspondents. In 
order to avoid possible suspicion, the correspondents avoid the 
reliable official sources of information and opinion. Thus, these 
men, supposed to be journalistic authorities on Chinese affairs, 
writing as special correspondents, interpret events not from the 
point of view of the Chinese Government or people at large, nor 
the British Government or people at home, but from the view- 
point of certain small local groups in China. They are not always 
inaccurate or unfair, but from the Chinese view-point, many of 
them are. 

‘More than three years ago, a well-known paper in America 
printed story after story from its anti-Nationalist correspondent, 
who said that the Nationalist forces would never succeed; and 
two days later the Nationalists occupied the city which he pre- 
dicted would never fall. The Chinese Government and people 
do not ask for more than a fair presentation of both sides of a 
question from the foreign correspondents and Press. Misrepre- 
sentations happen frequently. It is felt that international 
friendly feelings and understanding can never be developed by 
messages of bigoted views. 

While deploring the exaggerated impression of unrest in 
China created by your Press, I do not mean to deny that these 
disturbances exist. But they are not the only events of moment 
that transpire. In trying to correct this exaggerated impression 
—an impression that China is overrun by Communists and bandits ; 
that the country is decidedly going from bad to worse; that the 
overwhelming majority of the people is illiterate and a pathetic 
lot, caring not what really happens so long as they are left alone ; 
that war-lordism is still the order of the day—I do not desire to 
paint a picture of perfection, a picture that says “ All is well with 
China.” I am aware, as all Chinese are, that disorder and 
banditry, if unchecked, will soon drag even the richer provinces 
of the country into the mire of poverty and famine into which 
the North-Western provinces have already sunk. But what I 
wish to emphasise is that, apart from these circumstances which 
the National Government has inherited as a legacy and which it 
is trying its very best to remedy, there are forces that are working 
for a better China; there are achievements that are leading the 


country on the right track to restoration of peace and order and 
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comparative prosperity ; there is the new spirit of determination 
to work hard, to create a new atmosphere in the new capital, 
totally different from the mandarinism with which ‘“ Peking ” 
and its government offices had been saturated throughout the 
late years of Manchu rule and the slackness, the uncertainty and 
the instability that continual civil wars had created there. These 
forces, these achievements, this spirit are what the outside world . 
knows very little about. 

During the last two years the Government has been earnestly 
trying to work on constructive lines. And the constructive and 
reconstructive activities mainly come within the following two 
categories. Firstly, the determination to carry on internal 
reconstruction; secondly, the firm but reasonable policy of 
international readjustment. 

Owing to the probably wilful misinterpretation of Chinese 
opinion, it has been often said abroad that the Chinese attribute 
all their woes to the unequal treaties. Nothing-is further from 
the truth. We know that the whole trouble does not lie 
there. It is both internal and external. We realise that China 
needs internal reconstruction, but we cannot neglect, on that 
account, the readjustment of international relations at the same 
time. 

In the matter of internal reconstruction, it is practically 
impossible for me to review all the things that have been done 
in the past two years. A very good account has been written 
by Mr. Bisson, of the Foreign Policy Association of America, in 
a pamphlet entitled Reconstruction in China. Two or three 
achievements—in the fields of national finances, communications 
and foreign trade—are far-reaching. I shall here give you a 
summary. 

In regard to finances, Minister T. V. Soong is facing the 
problem ably and squarely. He admits frankly what is wrong 
with Chinese finances and advocates what is the best remedy. 
A matter of interest to you here is that the Government, in order 
to execute the expensive reconstruction programmes on hand, 
has had to borrow extensively, not from foreign countries, but 
from the Chinese people. It has borrowed nearly 300 million 
dollars during the last two years. Not a cent of either interest 
or principal has been defaulted. The National Government has 
thus established credit at home. It is salvaging solvency from 
chaos, inherited as a legacy from the previous governments. In 
this respect Mr. Bisson’s impartial opinion is worth quoting. 
He said : “ In the handling of its own domestic loans contracted 
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since May 1929, the Nanking Government has scored one of its 
outstanding successes. Not a cent of these Nanking Govern- 
ment domestic issues has yet been defaulted.” Our Government 
is also trying to repay the debts contracted by the defunct govern- 
ments, and has established a Commission for the readjustment 
of domestic and foreign debts. During the last year the Govern- 
ment has been able to pay the regular payments falling due on 
the salt loans and the arrears on the Hu-Kwang Loan, the Crisp 
Loan, and also on the Anglo-French Loan. These facts augur 
well for the re-establishment of Chinese credit abroad. It is 
conducive to the improvement of international trade and trade 
between Great Britain and China. 

Now coming to railway communications: the railways had 
gone through a period of indescribable neglect and abuse before 
the establishment of the National Government. Facing such a 
gigantic task as it was, the Government established a special 
Ministry of Railways under Minister Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen. By the end of 1929, after one year of untiring work, 
all the Chinese Government lines, radiating from Mukden, 
Peiping, Shanghai and Hankow, were running on a regular 
schedule. Mr. Sun Fo has a programme for spending 150 million 
dollars from 1932 to 1934 for the extension and completion of 
two of the lines. 

One of the chief accomplishments of the people which struck 
me very much on my return to China in 1927 was the increase of 
motor roads throughout the country. In 1921 only a hundred 
miles of road in the whole of China were fit for motor traffic; 
that figure is now increased to twenty-one thousand miles, with 
three thousand still under construction. During the last year, 
two air lines between Shanghai and Nanking and Hankow have 
been started by the Government. Radio services have also been 
begun, both domestic and international. Fifty-two short-wave 
stations have already been installed in the country. In 
co-operation with the Radio Corporation of America, inter- 
national messages can now be sent and received which are 
cheaper than cablegrams. 

These are some examples of accomplishments in spite of the 
unsettled conditions; behind them is the new spirit that is 
changing China. 

The North China Daily News, published in Shanghai, was 
willing to admit as early as December 28th, 1928, that “‘ The fact 
alone of Nanking having been able to attain some kind of equipoise 
out of the mass of excited and conflicting passions is in itself 
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enough for the moment. It cannot be gainsaid that Nanking has 
achieved a certain position of authority. The fact that, when it 
calls a conference, the leading men from other parts of China are 
willing to hear the call, means something.” The effect of the 
various national economic, financial, educational and other 
conferences that have taken place in China during the last two 
years, either convened by or under the auspices of the Govern- 
ment, is far-reaching. It is like that of the Imperial Press 
Conference being held in England at the present time. It is an 
invisible but invincible force of unification. 

The reconstructed Government of China is entirely different 
from its predecessors. It has been said that there is some 
‘resemblance between it and the Soviet Government. There may 
be superficial similarity, but they are working on entirely diver- 
gent lines based on different principles. The Kuomintang is the 
controlling political factor in China, and the Party is the Govern- 
ment. The latter consists of five ‘‘ Yiian,” each “‘ Yiian ”’ being 
independent of the rest. They are the. Judicial, the Legislative, 
the Executive, the Examination and the Control “ Yiian.” 
The Presidents of these ‘“‘ Yiian” are members of the State 
Council. Executive ministries, corresponding to usual Govern- 
ment Departments with which you are familiar, are under the 
Executive “ Yiian.” 

There are many more things than time will permit me to 
mention in order to give you a complete picture of the Govern- 
ment’s reconstructive achievements. In trying to present this 
picture, may I repeat that I am not saying “all is well with 
China”; but I do mean to say that she has done something that 
is worth while. 

The National Government is also faced with the problem of 
international readjustment. I can classify the subjects we wish 
to readjust, comprehensively embraced by the term “ unequal 
treaties,’ as follows. First of all, there is extra-territoriality ; 
secondly, leased territories and settlements; thirdly, the right 
of foreign troops to be stationed on Chinese soil; and lastly, 
inland and coastal navigation rights. 

Tariff autonomy, of course, has become a fact. Before it 
became a fact, however, there had been many predictions of 
disaster to foreign trade if and when China should regain the right 
of autonomy, which predictions have now been proved groundless. 
China exercised this recovered fiscal right with great care; she 
will undoubtedly exercise great care in the field of other recovered 
rights. We at least have a prima facie case against all the 
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predictions now made on the questions of termination of extra- 
territoriality and of rendition of concessions. 

The Chinese desire readjustment of their international status 
through reasonable procedure in a reasonable way; they will 
safeguard their own sovereign rights as well as the rights and 
commercial interests of the foreigners concerned. 

With regard to extra-territoriality I wish to emphasise a 
point often overlooked. As I see it, this question concerns the 
foreigner living in China in another important aspect, namely, 
the economic aspect. Extra-territoriality means the foreigner’s 
exemption, not only from the Chinese judicial authority, but also 
from Chinese taxation, an exemption, in fact, almost similar to 
that enjoyed by official representatives abroad. 

I have mentioned the “local interests,” by which I mean 
certain foreign groups whose predominant interest in their own 
personal and business interests have blinded them to the more 
important national interests of both their home countries and 
the country in which they reside. I shall attempt to name 
a few of the representative types. One class of the “ local 
interests”’ is formed by those who are directly or indirectly 
employed in the administrative or other institutions connected 
with the international settlements or concessions. Their 
immediate interest is their position. The demand for rendition 
of settlements and concessions which is to follow abolition of 
extra-territoriality instils into them the fear of losing their jobs. 
Another group consists of those in real estate business who fancy 
that by the artificial boundary limitation of international settle- 
ments and concessions land values will continue to go up entirely 
out of proportion to the increase of trade and land values as a 
whole. They therefore wish to maintain the artificial boundary 
in order that they may see their holdings rise to millions almost 
over-night. It has come to my knowledge that one of the real 
estate firms in Shanghai has supported a publicity bureau and 
published pamphlets “for private circulation only,” distributed 
all over the world, picturing a ‘‘ Communist ” China, deploring 
the Chinese judiciary, and giving the impression that the only 
way to save China and foreign interests is to keep the status quo. 
I know, further, that men have been sent out to engage in similar 
propaganda work abroad. It is such activities as these that 
stand in the way of better and friendlier understanding between 
China and the Powers concerned. A third group consists of those 
professional men who believe, - or wrongly, that the change 
of the status quo will unfavourably effect their calling; for 
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example, lawyers, who will find it extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to practise in the Chinese courts where the Chinese language 
will be used. There was a recent incident in Shanghai which not 
only shows the way of die-hardism, but also demonstrates how a 
whole group of apparently intelligent men may be swayed by one 
person. It had been decided that the number of Chinese Coun- 
cillors on the Municipal Council of the International Settlement 
should be increased from three to five. The Chinese Ratepayers’ 
Association had been notified and had already elected the two 
candidates. It was merely a matter of form:that the Foreign 
Ratepayers’ Association should pass a resolution to that effect 
at its annual meeting. About 250 persons attended the meeting. 
A British lawyer at the meeting was able to block the passage of 
the resolution by a bigoted “ soap-box” speech. He maligned 
Sir Austen Chamberlain for giving away all things to all people 
at all times. He attacked the present British Government for 
its weak-kneed foreign policy. He accused the Municipal Council 
for yielding to Chinese pressure. He warned all foreigners in 
China not to add another nail to their coffins by adding two more 
Chinese members to the Council. The awkward situation was 
later rectified, it is true, by a special meeting, but the incident 
shows how a large group of foreigners in China may be led by one 
or two men to certain action or inaction that is harmful, if not 
detrimental, to friendly feelings between Chinese and foreigners. 
Lastly, there are those men who are ready to follow a ringleader 
and join the band-wagon in harmful activities against Chinese 
aspirations and equally harmful tactics of obstruction to Sino- 
foreign understanding and agreement, labouring always under 
the misapprehension of possible injuries to their interests in the 
event of their untenable status being changed. 

Although there are still present these “ local interests ” which 
are in the way of better understanding between China and Great 
Britain, there has been a gradual but noticeable change in the 
attitude of many foreigners in China. They are slowly but surely 
awakening to face facts. In that direction many able men of 
your country have contributed much by looking, and leading 
others to look, further than the immediate future and try to remedy 
the ill-effects of the die-hard policy. 

Mr. Brennan, your Consul-General at Shanghai, emphasised 
three points in addressing the British Chamber of Commerce in 
Shanghai in April. First of all, he said the national (British) 
interests should override the local interests. .To quote his own 
words : 
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“In these days of financial stringency and unemployment in 
Great Britain, the maintenance and increase of exports, the keeping 
of old markets and development of new ones, is a matter of vital 
necessity, and any policy which seems likely to achieve the object 
will prevail inevitably over a course of action that might endanger 
it, even if it be for the comfort of British subjects resident in this 
country, or for the support of purely local interests.” 


The second point was that, if one wished to trade with the 
Chinese, one should be on reasonably good terms with them. 
His third point was that when a people like the Chinese wished 
to have an adjustment of their international status and the 
status of foreigners in China, and when there was an intense 
demand therefor, the movement could not be ignored. The 
recognition of these three points by all the Britishers in China 
will mean one step further in the direction of establishing lasting 
friendly relations between Great Britain and China. 

Three years ago, from circumstances not within the control 
of China, there had developed an appalling situation of mis- 
understanding on both sides. Since then, fortunately, it has not 
been allowed to grow; on the contrary, it has been realised that 
it is more useful to pursue a new policy of friendship. China values 
this trend of development, and the Foreign Minister, Dr. C: T. 
Wang, and other leaders of the Government, are doing their best 
towards further improvement of friendly relations. Mr. Calder- 
Marshall, the Chairman, disagreeing with Mr. Brennan at the 
British Chamber of Commerce meeting, said that British subjects 
in China seemed to be expected to do all the co-operating. I 
take leave to disagree; for this is not so. We are anxious to 
co-operate with you both out there and here in order to promote 
international trade and prosperity in both countries. 

In concluding I must say that it is my firm conviction that the 
basis for better relationship must be understanding. Soon we 
shall, I hope, be able to hurdle the local barriers by looking beyond 
the inconvenience that the transitional period may entail, 
thereby embarking on a relationship characterised by perfect 
understanding and friendliness. 
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I BELIEVE there are phases of mineral characteristics and 
developments which affect international affairs more than js 
commonly appreciated. The various foreign policies of govern- 
ments and, to some extent, companies and business concerns are 
too much based upon history, tradition, race characteristics, even 
upon food supply, and not nearly enough upon mineral resources 
and the part they play in our modern civilisation. There is an 
old saying that the luxuries of one generation become the neces- 
sities of the next. It might be possible for us to go back to the 
ways of our ancestors, but we should not do it. Take, for 
example, this “‘ Chatham House ” in which a great man played 
his part years ago. I venture to say that when the Institute 
came into it they found it necessary to make a good many 
changes, and if you went through the house you would find a 
great many new things had been brought in; electricity, for one 
thing. I do not suppose Chatham had electric light, and we 
should certainly not be willing to go back to candles. Thus 
the luxuries of the present become necessities for our children, 
necessities if they are to live the modern life; and it is minerals 
which are the most essential things to modern life and civilisation, 
as distinct from the primary things essential to life itself. 

When we are discussing minerals we are dealing with the 
things which make our modern life what it is. If you go back 
for a moment to the conditions of life without railroads, you will 
realise that at any rate my own country, the United States of 
America, as it now is, would not exist and could not have existed. 
If it were not for the railroads there is no question that the 
Middle West would still be unsettled and that the great Pacific 
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Coast states would have broken off, and probably, instead of the 
nation which stretches from ocean to ocean, we should have 
a series of states with separate existences re-enacting the history 
of Europe. Matters of local interest become important enough 
to make individual nations if districts are not linked up together. 
Think of your own country without telegrams and telephones, 
without steamships. Imagine what the country would be like 
now if you were dependent merely on wood, wind and water. 
You could not have the volume of goods and your great inter- 
national trade could not exist. Your country, as it now is, 
depends on the maintenance of the materials out of which you 
build the instrumentalities of your modern civilisation. 

One of the characteristics of modern life is that we make 
not only large demands on raw materials but constantly increas- 
ing demands which are only measured in part by the growth of 
population. The demands increase to a considerable extent 
more than the population does, and that is one of the things 
we have to bear in mind. Many of the things which were formerly 
luxuries and are now necessities are increasing in the quantity 
necessary entirely out of proportion to population. We need 
many more motor-cars and motion pictures and other things 
which were first regarded as playthings and toys. Recently I 
saw a film (made here in London, by the way) showing the 
division of the human cell under the influence of cancer, and 
demonstrating how that system of growth of fibroid stopped 
within twenty minutes of the application of radium. Thus to 
study cancer and attempt to control it we need something which 
a few years ago was only a matter of amusement, which we took 
children to see. 

When one takes the food supply, the measure of the need is 
the number of people in the world. We cannot increase the 
amount of wheat used indefinitely, for although you can transfer 
the demand for wheat to corn, fruit, sugar, or something else, 
the supply required does stili bear a definite relation to the 
number of the population. We probably do not eat any more 
food than our ancestors, we merely eat in greater variety. The 
matter is different when we are dealing with things for which the 
demand is only limited by desire and the existence of a supply. 

Of the materials which enter into the making of modern life 
there are those we may speak of as expendable and those which 
are non-expendable. Many things are used up in the process of 
use, food being the first which comes to mind. The food which 
we produce this year is used up this year and cannot be carried 
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over. Cloth is another of our expendable materials; the stock 
of cloth carried over is always extremely small. Among minerals, 
those used for fuel are expendable; a ton of coal has done its 
work when it has been burnt and nothing is left but a residue of 
ashes and gas which has been given off into the air. The great 
bulk of minerals, however, are non-expendable, and it is these 
which enter most into the making of the new things which 
characterise our present civilisation, and the power to consume 
them is only limited by desire. They are used in the making of 
houses, tools and instruments, and they constitute the chief 
form of wealth. 

Imagine attempting to house the people of London in wooden 
houses. If you started to build so, the city would burn up and 
disappear very quickly. The only large cities of the world where 
houses are still built of wood and paper are in Japan, and they 
are very short-lived and are now being replaced by brick and 
stone houses. Even with the advance to adobe, brick and stone, 
the height of any building was limited very strictly, and it is 
only when the use of steel begins that we can extend our control 
‘over nature to any great height above the earth. 

Minerals also are things which come down to us from the 
past. Our most valuable heritage is the stock of ideas and the 
knowledge and experience of our ancestors. The passing on 
from one generation to another of ideas is the greatest service 
we can perform. Of the other things we inherit the great bulk 
are mineral. The amount of cloth in the world which dates 
back even to the Greek period is extremely small. In the 
Inca graves, as in the Egyptian, there has been preserved a 
certain limited amount of cloth and of wood, but the remains 
of the animal kingdom are gone and most of the remains of the 
vegetable kingdom. The earliest records of the past which 
remain are on brick or stone, and it is the stock of mineral wealth 
which is the real contribution we have from the past. 

The most striking example is found in the goldsupply. To-day 
we measure all our goods by the fundamental value of gold. It 
is the volume of gold to the volume of other goods which deter- 
mines the basis of exchange. Yet if we depended on the gold 
we could mine now it would be utterly inadequate. The gold 
we have now is the total supply since mankind first began to 
make use of it, minus the wastage, which is very small. All the 
men of the past have worked for us. Gold is fundamental, 
underlying all business and credits and interchange. 

In many peculiar ways our present civilisation is built more 
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upon minerals than upon the other products of the world, and 
as we become, in our own view, more civilised, as we become 
more and more industrialised, we are making increasing demands 
upon the supply of minerals. In the last twenty years the world 
has mined and consumed more mineral than in all history before. 
The amount of mineral production thus rises not only higher but 
with increasing steepness. In the United States we have one 
iron mine which in six months has produced more iron than was 
produced in the whole of the country up to the Civil War of 
1860. At the time of the late family quarrel, when we separated 
from the rest of you, the iron industry of the United States was 
approximately as large as the iron industry in Great Britain, 
therefore its production was relatively large. Thus more is now 
produced in six months than in something like a hundred years. 

The coal industry is perhaps the most important to-day. 
Newberry referred to it as the mainspring of civilisation. Elec- 
tricity is merely coal put to work. Petroleum can be reckoned 
as a substitute for coal, and falling water can be made to serve 
some of the same purposes. It is because man learnt how to 
make coal do his work that we now have more than enough to 
live on. In the days of old man had to do all his own work, or 
the most he could hope for was to have a few slaves to work for 
him, and only a very few people ever had more than enough to 
live on. Now that coal has been put to work we have in the 
energy which it supplies anything from thirty to fifty slaves 
working for each of us, consuming no food and doing full work. 
Thus we have naturally greatly increased the supply of goods 
to be divided among the same number of people. It is this 
ability to produce goods with fewer people that lies at the back 
of our present abundance. 

Through all time and down the ages literature and culture 
generally have flourished only in times and communities where 
there was economic stability and a reasonable production of 
goods. The artist and writer of olden days was supported by 
his patron to free him from the necessity of using all his time to 
get enough to eat, so that he might be able to develop his mind, 
write, paint or sing. This is also true of nations. There is a 
saying that necessity sharpens the wits, but it sharpens them 
in a single direction for maintaining life. To do more than that, 
not necessity but the urge to create is needed, an urge which is 
fortunately inherent in a good many geniuses. If you look into 
the economics of ancient civilisations you will find examples of 
this. In Athens instead of taxes you find a dividend from the 
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surplus of the silver mines, and with this surplus, and slaves to 
do all their work, it is no wonder the Athenians could sit about 
in the sunshine and talk philosophy. When we are able to 
bring people above the limit of necessity for living, the possi- 
bility of genius in all directions is largely increased; not perhaps 
in amount, but in allowing the genius which exists to be developed 
and to become useful. 

One of the important factors in modern life to which I have 
already made casual reference is steel. If coal is the mainspring, 
steel may be compared to the skeleton, the structure-upon which, 
as in a modern building, everything else hangs. The contrast 
between the nations which use steel and those which do not, 
measures the difference between the modern free life and the 
ancient life of struggle for existence. If we had not steel rails 
we could not have railways, and if we had no railways we could 
not have the United States. You could not have steamers, and 
without steamers you could have no foreign trade and could not 
support the number of people living in these islands and your 
whole civilisation would have to be changed. Transport, com- 
munications and the power by which we increase our control 
over nature are all tied up with steel. You must have coal to 
develop steel, therefore coal and iron stand at the base of modern 
civilisation. 

There are various other minerals which add to modern life. 
In the War we realised the importance of some of these; such 
things as manganese, tungsten and chromium, which had been 
merely names to most of us, became extremely necessary to 
industrial life in war-time, and have now become characteristic 
of industrial life in peace. 

Then there is copper, which may be said to constitute the 
nerves of civilisation. All the network of wires by which we get 
quick communication from point to point is as important as the 
nerves of the body in protecting us from collisions and other 
troubles. 

All these minerals are essential to life as we know it, and it 
is quite worth our while to attempt to learn all we can about 
them, where they come from, how they are distributed, how 
obtained, whom they belong to, what they can be purchased for, 
what their use is, how one can be made to do the work of another, 
and many things of that sort. 

The first characteristic is that they are not reproducible. 
You cannot plant them. They will not grow and come to 
fruition so that you can eat up a certain amount and start again. 
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You cannot make up for a short crop in one year by a full crop 
the next. The rubber industry in the Malay States started with 
plants taken from Brazil and cultivated in a London botanical 
garden. You cannot do this with tin, or we should have got 
some long ago and planted it in the United States. Animals and 
plants can be transferred from place to place, but minerals are 
found in certain places and you cannot grow them elsewhere. 
There is only one crop. 

Another important characteristic is that they are to a con- 
siderable extent indestructible. They do not yield easily to 
wear in use. Some minerals are used for both expendable and 
non-expendable purposes. One of the great uses for lead, for 
instance, is in white paint, and it only serves here for about 
seven years. You have to paint your house over again, and the 
lead is absolutely used up and cannot be recovered. Another 
growing use of lead is in sheathing cables. Until the last few 
years we have not realised how much has been going into that 
use, and this lead can be got back again. You can pull the 
cables up and use the lead again. Methods of transmission have 
changed, and there is a growing disposition to transmit electricity 
at higher power and to use smaller cables, so that the old big 
cables are being pulled up and replaced by smaller ones which 
do the same work. This lead thus constitutes a stock upon 
which we can draw. Another use for lead is in battery plates. 
The industry grew up in a short time, making great demands for 
a series of years on the lead supply of the world. There is now a 
supply of lead in battery plates which serves its purpose, and 
we shall not need to use more for a time. In 1929 in the United 
States, 210,000 tons of lead went into battery plates, but only 
81,000 tons represented new lead, the rest was from old battery 
plates remelted and used again. Minerals of this kind can be 
used for one thing and then for others when the demand has 
changed. 

The copper used in copper sulphate disappears and we can 
never recover it, but that used in wire, sheets and brass is almost 
all recoverable. In 1929 in the United States the apparent 
consumption of copper was roundly 900,000 tons, but the sur- 
prising and, to the producers, discouraging thing was that nearly 
two-thirds came from cld copper drawn out of scrap, melted and 
used again, while only a third was supplied from the mines. It 
is difficult to say how big the copper pool is now. The most 
reliable estimate comes from J. W. Furness, of the Department 
of Commerce, who in 1929 estimated the production at only 








3 per cent. of the total in use. There are miles and miles of 
copper wire and many tons of brass which are built up in reserve. 
The War years show this in the case of Germany, who, as the 
months and years went on, continued to find a supply of copper 
although the mines were totally inadequate, because they were 
drawing upon the copper in other uses. In the United States 
this reserve supply is very large. We are thus building up stocks 
so that some day we shall have a stock of copper just as we have 
a stock of gold. If we do not develop some new use there should 
come a period of stabilisation of prices and industry will run on 
a steady scale. 

Of the steel made in the United States, 25 per cent. is from 
scrap steel gathered up from second-hand dealers and another 
25 per cent. scrap from the works, so that only 50 per cent. 
comes from ore. The amount which can be gathered up from 
scrap is often very large. The Italian steel industry depends on 
scrap, not on ore at all. They used to gather up all the scrap 
on the Rand. From the Argentine they have also drawn a 
tremendous amount of scrap which is made into cars in com- 
. petition with those we and you make. 

In connection with steel and some other metals corrosion is 
an important factor in using up some of the supply. We are 
learning to control this in stainless steel and, as we find other 
methods, we shall use up less steel as we go along and shall 
ultimately get an accumulating stock of steel which will be of 
great use to mankind. 

Another characteristic of minerals is their irregular dis- 
tribution. You have tin in Malay; we have a healthy appetite 
for it but none in our own country, so we have to come to you. 
The Canadians have nickel. In South America, Katanga and 
Rhodesia there is copper, and other countries have to go to those 
who have the supply. The irregular distribution is found all 
over the world. Some countries have one thing, some another, 
some a fairly complete list, others very few minerals at all, and 
no country is entirely independent as regards its mineral supply. 
Comparatively few countries have sufficient to ship substantially 
unlimited quantities of any mineral. The United States is con- 
sidered to be one of the richest countries in the world in the 
variety of its minerals, but there are only three things, coal, 
sulphur and phosphate, of which we can ship an unlimited 
amount. Of the other things we can spare some, have to import 
a good many, and are on the border line with regard to most of 
them. That is the situation in most countries. This irregular 
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distribution of some of the world’s most essential commodities 
means that there must be trade in minerals. 

Another characteristic of modern industry is that it makes 
demands on a limited number of localities. There is the advantage 
of doing things on a large scale, the possibility of lower costs, 
and, furthermore, certainty as to the supply and guarantees can 
be given as to grade. Therefore places with a large supply have 
a tremendous advantage. Of the iron supply, 85 per cent. comes 
from the United States, Great Britain and Lorraine; go per cent. 
of the copper and zinc comes from the United States; 95 per 
cent. of the nickel from Canada. A single source thus tends 
more and more to become the supply for the whole world, and 
with the methods of modern industry you cannot escape this. 
The world is absolutely dependent upon the Rand for gold, and 
when that supply is cut off we do not know what we shall do. 
If there are equivalent sources we do not know of them, and we 
should study this problem. 

Some minerals are needed in large quantities, others are needed 
just as emphatically but in small quantities. The first may be 
referred to as “ tonnage” minerals. A few pounds of iron or 
coal would be of no use; they are needed in large quantities, and 
if a country needs them they must get them in a country which 
has them to spare. Platinum is a substance of which a few 
pounds can supply the world. In 1918 we needed platinum for 
various uses, and one man smuggled enough on his person and 
in his baggage to do the whole business. Minerals of this type 
are called pound minerals. It is conceivable to lay up a stock 
of “pound” minerals that would last a long time. In the 
ordinary telephone, for instance, a small amount of anthracite 
coal is used, and the Western Electric Company, to protect 
themselves for a long time ahead, searched out from one colliery 
seven tons of the special grade needed, which would supply their 
largest production programme for something like two hundred 
years. ‘ 

It is not possible to lay in a stock of this kind of things needed 
in tons. Therefore any country which has not within its own 
borders a supply of the necessary minerals is a country under 
bonds to keep the peace. If it does not it can be cut off from 
things it must have to continue its life. Italy is a case in point. 
It has not got a full supply of the minerals necessary to maintain 
its industries on a large basis. It has iron, but scattered. and in 
small quantities, and is therefore in bonds to keep the peace. 
Japan is another such country. She has a variety of minerals 
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but in comparatively small quantities. Eighty million tons of 
iron are available in her total reserve at home, so that here again 
is a country dependent upon keeping on good terms with countries 
from which supplies can be obtained: Therefore international 
good-will is very clearly bound up with the question of mineral 
supplies. 

There is a correspondingly irregular capacity to use the 
minerals which develops with the ability to obtain them. We 
in the United States have a tremendous appetite for tin, and as 
we have no tin we must either find substitutes or come to terms 
with you, the Dutch or the Bolivians to get our supply. Different 
countries have different capacities for using the minerals, and it 
is to the interest of all to direct supplies to the places which 
need them. 

There are thus three factors, material, capacity and con- 
sumption, which form the basis for trade in minerals. 

I would like to invite attention to another thought. The 
possession of any of these things is a responsibility to the whole 
world. The measure of that responsibility is something which 

.is not defined. I think we all have something of the feeling that 
a country which is not industrialised—let us assume a small 
Central American country—should not keep within its borders 
a very large supply of one of those minerals which all other 
countries use. We feel that country has no right to sit down 
on that supply, and while not using it itself refuse to allow any 
other country to use it. The measure of that responsibility and 
how it applies is among the international questions which ought 
to be considered. 

We feel that statesmen in the past have concentrated atten- 
tion on history, race and the trade of the moment, and we think 
more attention in the future should be given to these great 
fundamental things which influence economic life. It is necessary 
that in some way or other the people who can use these things 
should have access to the supply. This view has in part grown 
out of the experience of the War. Mr. C. McDermid, who is 
here to-night, brought up some of these points for consideration 
among his fellow-engineers in the United States last year, and 
one of the reasons I am over here is to discuss them with him. 

We are proposing to organise a rather indefinite group called 
The Mineral Inquiry. We have not any dogma or doctrine to 
preach, but want to study and bring out the facts with regard 
to these things. We are arranging to have in The Mineral 
Inquiry a group of engineers who know the fundamentals, and 
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we also feel we should have a group of economists and men 
interested in politics and affairs. Many things which are true 
are not important in life, and we want the criticism of men who 
can measure industry and measure life. We hope thus to 
develop, if not a set of rules, a series of coincidences. 

We are hoping that you here will carry out something of the 
same sort and that we may have an opportunity of exchanging 
information. Assuming you would do so, we have arranged for 
Dr. E. R. Lilley of New York University to spend a year here as 
a representative of our group, studying the problem of minerals 
in international affairs, and we hope you will send someone in 
the same way to us this year or next to exchange opinions with 
us, and, as opportunity serves, perhaps also with other countries, 
and so find out what is true and what is not true, what is useful 
and what is not useful. 


Summarised record of remarks of other speakers : 


THE CHAIRMAN (Sir Richard Redmayne), in opening the meeting 
for questions and discussion, said he was sure the meeting would agree 
that his prediction as to the interest of the evening before them had 
not been belied. It seemed clear that since minerals were not repro- 
ductive and since the whole of civilisation depended upon them, the 
nations of the world ought to get together and devise some policy 
whereby they might be put to the most economic use with no dog-in- 
the-manger attitude. 

Dr. Foster Bain had alluded to Great Britain’s possession of the 
main supply of the world’s tin. He had not emphasised that the 
United States controlled directly or indirectly 62 per cent. of the 
world’s copper. 

The question of the wastage of certain minerals was also important 
and the amount of scrap which could be recovered for use again. 
The base metals were the foundation of modern civilisation. There 
might be possibly two thousand years’ supply of coal, and wind, wood, 
the tides and sun-power could to some extent—probably entirely— 
replace it, but there would be nothing to replace copper, tin, lead, 
zinc, which would be exhausted within reasonable time, some of them 
long before coal. There was probably not more than a hundred 
years’ known supply of tin. These materials, therefore, should be 
conserved to the greatest possible extent. 

The other important essential was a better system of distribution 
of mineral as well as other commodities, and an international policy 
with regard to these and other minerals. 


Mr. Everett REID, as one who was interested in the question of 
universal peace, pointed out that no country could make war in modern 
No. 5.—VOL. IX. =a 
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times without at least ten or twenty materials, He understood there 
had been an inquiry in the United States to discover how much material 
it would be necessary for that country to store in order to meet the 
requirements of a war; there had also been a resolution brought 
forward by Senator Capper for the purpose of dealing with this question ; 
a third proposal had been brought forward by someone named Hurley 
which he understood was to be considered by the International Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington. He would like to know if this problem 
had actually been considered. 

He then referred to a statement made by the lecturer in his book, 
Ores and Industry in the Far East, that as the more backward countries 
advanced they would be more and more dependent upon the more 
advanced countries by reason of their lack of mineral resources. If 
this were so, the civilised countries need not fear the development of 
these backward countries, or any ‘ Yellow Peril.”’ 

With regard to the nickel supplies in Canada, he alluded to the way 
in which this commodity had found its way to Germany through 
refineries in America and transport to Scandinavian countries. Could 
it not be made clear that the ordinary people of the world were 
determined to do everything in their power to prevent war, and that 
a nation possessing the necessary minerals ought to be able to refuse 
them for the purposes of war? 


Dr. NEWBOLD said that some six years before he had begun to 
put together material for a history of modern industry, and had found 
that as an historian and economist he was lacking in knowledge of the 
fundamental materials of the more modern developments of industry. 
He found he would have to study something of chemistry, metallurgy 
and engineering, and it had taken five or six years to discover experts 
of every type and in all parts of the world and to fit himself by travel 
and study for his task. He had become very interested in the question 
of the Yellow Peril, not in Mr. Reid’s sense but in the sense of the early 
exhaustion of the world’s standard of value, namely, gold. 

He said he would be most anxious to collaborate with the endeavour 
to bring to the notice of this country the importance of minerals 
and materials in matters of international relations. He thought the 
lecture they had listened to was as valuable as any they had had in 
recent times, and he hoped its suggestions would be followed up. 
He would suggest that it had been the question of the supply of sulphur 
that had determined Great Britain’s relations at one time during 
the nineteenth century, with France, with the Two Sicilies and with 
Spain; it had been the question of the control of the gold supply, 
without which maintenance of the financial supremacy of the city of 
London would have been impossible, that had determined her relations 
with the Transvaal Republic at the end of the previous century; and 
the question of who should control the world’s iron supplies was at 
that time causing anxiety in Great Britain and other countries. There 
was also the question of the control of copper as well as other materials 
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essential in the production of tool steels. He thought that if the nations 
could not agree to share these materials, some of them would inevitably 
fight over them within a short time, and in the complex civilisation 
of the day such a war would bring the whole structure down in pieces. 
He would therefore like to know how best they could assist. 


Dr. Foster BAIN said the inquiries to which Mr. Reid referred 
were made for the Assistant Secretary of War in the United States, 
and formed part of the war plans of the country, so he could not say 
much about them. He did know that as a result there had been 
some change made in the equipment in order to employ material 
more readily obtainable in their own country. It had been estimated 
that the purchase and putting aside of seven million dollars’ worth of 
manganese would. provide sufficient, together with the supply that 
would be in the country for normal purposes, for the navy to break 
through enemy ranks and get a fresh supply. This illustrated to what 
straits a country as well fortified as any might be put. Now this 
difficulty was one they did not wish to face. They wanted to put 
their minds to more profitable problems. 

With regard to the nickel which reached Germany through the . 
United States during the war, his impression was that the amount 
had been very small. In connection with this subject he would like 
to say that the American public was interested to know how far the 
British Government had been concerned in the consolidation of the 
Mond Nickel Company with the International and the transfer of the 
control from American hands to entirely British and Canadian hands. 
In spite of some suspicion on:this point the Americans were good 
enough friends with the Canadians, and he hoped with the British, to 
feel they would be able to get any nickel they needed. He thought 
the American attitude over this illustrated the way in which it was 
possible for friends to work together on a subject which might have 
proved very controversial. 

The Capper Resolutions and the development which Sir Thomas 
Holland had worked out were still under consideration. 

He did not think that public opinion in America was at all ready 
for the suggestion that a nation should cut off supplies from a Power 
determined upon war, and in democratic countries it was public 
opinion that controlled such things. Those who were in the League of 
Nations, however, had the economic sanctions of the Peace Treaties, 
and would be within their rights and duty in withholding supplies 
from a Power that went to war. 

The Yellow Peril, Dr. Bain thought, had been tremendously 
exaggerated. His studies had convinced him that there was not a 
large enough supply of minerals within the Chinese Republic to enable 
that great people to become highly industrialised. It was also a matter 
of experience that as the production of things was promoted their use 
increased also. He might add in this connection that while the United 
States controlled 62 per cent. of the world’s copper, 60 per cent. was 
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used there, leaving the country merely self-sustaining. They were 
also reckoned to be greedy in the amount of petroleum produced, but 
their exports were equalled by their imports and they were practically 
on a balanced ratio. If the Chinese did develop a great industry, and 
apart from coal this did not seem probable, the forces which made 
them producers would also make them consumers. 

The acquisition and broadcasting of accurate knowledge of mineral 
resources was of the utmost importance, and in the case of the Far 
East had already influenced foreign policy in the direction of peace. 
China was no longer regarded as a storehouse of wealth, and Japan 
herself was nothing like so eager to take up the “‘ white man’s burden,” 
but realised she was dependent on trade and was content to be 
neighbourly. 

Replying to Dr. Newbold, Dr. Bain said he was very keen on getting 
the help of the historians, which his group needed as much as the 
historians needed them. Their studies could not be as fruitful as they 
might be without contact with men working along other lines. He 
thought there were plenty of men in various professions who had the 
leisure to take some part in this work. He mentioned Mr. T. A. 
- Rickard, a mining engineer, who was having the time of his life through 
his contact with anthropologists and ethnologists in the course of his 
work on a history of the development of mining and minerals. 

The gold supply was a matter for very serious consideration. 
Attention had been called to the fact that in the past year four million 
dollars’ worth of gold had been obtained from the Alaskan Juneau 
mines, where it could be got from the mine at a cost of about half a 
crown a ton. If one could find enough Fred Bradleys to do the work 
there it might be possible to produce gold in much greater quantities. 


Mr. Hancock asked if the lecturer thought the existing friction 
between Italy and France were due to Italy’s lack of minerals. He 
also asked whether it was not a fact that Russia had all the minerals 
she wanted. The lecturer had said that no country had a supply of 
all the minerals it wanted. 


Dr. Foster Barn replied that the first question came within the 
list of those which he could not answer. He did not think there was 
enough information. 

His impression with regard to Russia was that if she became even 
moderately industrialised she would very soon have great difficulty 
in supplying herself. As late as 1917, when an attempt had been made 
by British, American and foreign engineers to develop Russian mineral 
resources, the difficulty of finding deposits had been more apparent 
than the extent of the deposits. Districts referred to as having 
unlimited resources often were districts of unlimited extent within 
which mineral resources were found, but how far obtainable had not 
been discovered. A hundred and eighty million people, when indus- 
trialised, would have a large consumption. 
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CAPTAIN WALKER emphasised the importance of British and 
American co-operation in industrial fields as an influence for the pro- 
motion of world peace. He referred to the American demand for an 
open door with regard to the Iraq petroleum fields at the time of the 
Lausanne Conference, and more particularly to the participation of 
American capital in the Rhodesian mineral fields. Some people had 
felt that the participation of American capital should be strictly 
limited, but Sir Auckland Geddes had expressed the view in his speech 
at the general meeting of the Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., that American 
co-operation was desirable and of mutual benefit. Captain Walker 
thought that, in the interests of international peace, there should be 
no restrictions as to the sources from which capital was subscribed for 
individual mineral fields simply because they happened to have fallen 
politically into the possession of a single Power. 

He also raised the question of the supply of radium and the very 
high price that was asked for it. The chief source of supply was in the 
Belgian Congo. Wasit right to demand so high a price for a commodity 
which was necessary in the struggle against one of the greatest scourges 
of humanity? The supplies which the various Cancer Research 
organisations could afford to buy were totally inadequate for their 
needs. 


Dr. Foster Bain thanked Captain Walker for his remarks about 
American participation in Rhodesian mining enterprises. They had 
not only capital but knowledge and experience to contribute. They 
much appreciated the line Sir Auckland Geddes had taken. He 
referred to the failure of the attempt of the American Smelting and 
Refining Company, which would not have been possible if people had 
been ready to admit help in the development of copper. The British 
would have been far better off for joint enterprise. It was in questions 
like this that the dissemination of more accurate information was 
so important. From practical experience the Americans were in favour 
of the open door, though, like everyone else, they had sinned against 
the principle from time to time. There was an illustration in the recent 
law which prohibited citizens of a foreign nation from taking up public 
land (substantially a gift from the Government) unless American 
citizens were allowed like privileges in other countries. 

With regard to radium, some years -previously it had been sold 
for 125,000 dollars a gramme. It was then produced by private 
companies with the centre of production in Pittsburg and based on 
Colorado ore. Mr. James Douglas and Dr. Kelly of Johns Hopkins 
University then applied to the Bureau of Mines for help. The latter 
supplied the capital and over 8} grammes was produced, and the cost 
worked out not lower than 45,000 dollars a gramme. This had been a 
philanthropic undertaking and not run for any profit. 

The radium was produced in Katanga by a subsidiary of the Union 
Minieére of Belgium (in which there was a 40 per cent. British interest) 
and was placed on the market at 70,000 dollars a gramme instead of 
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for the higher price which they could demand for it, and that sold 
directly to the British for public purposes could be obtained at 50,000 
dollars a gramme. There might be a profit on the individual gramme, 
but a great deal was being spent on attempts to find further supplies, 
and the total costs had to be taken into account. Dr. Foster Bain 
thought that Belgians had very much in mind the social responsibility 
involved and were willing to make arrangements if approached from 
the point of view of research. 


Mr. ARTHUR WATTS asked how far science was able to estimate the 
available mineral resources of the world, and whether any international 
conference had been suggested for co-operation in that respect. 

Referring to the Chairman’s remarks on the subject of the freedom 
from economic burdens necessary to artistic creation, he thought this 
was open to two points of view, and one was that the creative power of 
the human mind was not dependent upon the luxury of its standard of 
living. 

He would also like to know how far the lecturer considered the 
dependence of civilisation on the use of minerals was bound up with 
the system of capitalism. In studying modern life he had been very 
much impressed by the book of a German Professor, named Sombart, 
called ‘“‘Capitalism.” It contained a very exhaustive history of facts 
in relation to minerals and industry, and its final conclusion was that 
the capitalist system must break down under the strain of modern life. 


Dr. Foster Bain said there was not enough information to estimate 
the mineral resources of the earth accurately, for the reason that as 
methods of technology improved, minerals could be obtained from rock 
which had not previously been made to yield any. An estimate of 
American copper resources twenty-five years previously would not 
have included sources from which 30 per cent. of their copper was now 
drawn. Coal could be estimated, but minerals obtained by smelting 
were dependent on the methods of working, which were constantly 
being improved, and where overhead charges could be distributed very 
low-grade material could be worked. One could only estimate what 
was available at any one time by the then known systems of production. 
Facts could only be given in accordance with the methods of the time. 
The International Geological Congress held in Sweden in 1910 had 
worked out an estimate of the iron resources of the world which had 
been of great use. In 1913, in Canada, they had made a similar 
estimate of the coal resourcés. The previous year in South Africa 
(1929), an estimate of the gold resources of the world had been made, 
and in 1932, in the United States, it was proposed to make a similar 
estimate in the case of petroleum. 

There was some difference of opinion as to the relation between 
minerals and culture, but he might remind the meeting that Mohammed 
only became a prophet when he married a rich widow. 

The relation to capitalism was again a field in which more light was 
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needed. The development of the metals and industry needed the 
maximum amount of initiative and the greatest security of peace. If 
some other form of organisation than capitalism would bring this about, 
well and good. 


THE CHAIRMAN thanked Dr. Bain and remarked on the wide range 
of the discussion, which had touched everything but religion. He 
had been interested in the last question with regard to an inventory 
of the world’s mineral resources. The Geological Congresses referred 
to had been of great assistance. He thought a lot would be done to 
increase the amount of minerals that could be obtained by more 
profitable methods of extraction. The co-operation of the nations in 
obtaining some such inventory as had been suggested provided a 
fundamental for an international policy. 


Str RoBERT HADFIELD, called upon by the Chairman to propose a 
vote of thanks, said it gave him the greatest possible pleasure to do so. 
He had been present at the opening of the wonderful building in 
New York in which Dr. Bain’s Organisation was housed, an example 
of the technical skill by which progress was made in the world. 

He would like to ease Dr. Bain’s mind on the question he had raised 
with regard to the Mond Nickel Company. He himself had been a 
Director of the old company, though not interested in the new one, 
and he could assure Dr. Bain that had there been any Government 
influence, such as the purchase of a large interest in connection with 
these changes, he would have known of it. To the best of his knowledge 
there was nothing of the kind. 

He thought that the views of some of those present at the meeting 
were unnecessarily pessimistic, that is with regard to the possibility of 
a shortage in the future of essential minerals. Besides, too, with our 
great scientists, such as Sir Ernest Rutherford on this side and Dr. 
Whitney on the American side, discoveries might take place and 
methods be found of synthetising a metal. This, of course, was in 
the distant future; our present supplies throughout the world were an 
enormous amount. 

Sir Robert said he would like to study the Report mentioned by 
Dr. Foster Bain with a view to making some suggestion on the impor- 
tant matter of creating a world-wide organisation for studying the 
requirements. 

The Chairman had not made any reference to the important work 
he was engaged upon in studying this subject for the British Empire. 
No one had been working with more assiduity than the Chairman him- 
self. He also referred to the importance of the work done by Sir 
Thomas Holland, whose papers and lectures could be obtained from the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. The whole subject was an 
interesting and fascinating one and held out great possibility for 
friendship and co-operation. He had the greatest pleasure in thanking 
the lecturer. 











THE FLEMISH QUESTION 
Address given on March 11th, 1930 


By M. CAMILLE HUYSMANNS 
Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN in the Chair 


I must begin with some words of excuse. I come from a 
country where we have three official languages, French, Dutch 
and German, and if, before the War, we felt a lack of security 
as a nation, we still feel a certain philological insecurity when we 
have to speak—as is my case to-day—a fourth language. 

Further, the subject I am to treat does not affect the big 
international problems you are accustomed to discuss here. It 
does not concern international peace directly. It concerns the 
internal peace of a little nation. It concerns a conflict of two 
civilisations, based on two different languages, in a State of 
seven million inhabitants—a conflict which is not exceptional, 
but which develops in all States where different “‘ cultures” of 
nearly the same importance co-exist in a unitary political system. 

Although this conflict is not exceptional, it is interesting to 
the political observer, because it concerns an international 
language, French, and a more limited language, Dutch. Both 
languages have an intellectual hinterland—France and Holland. 
They thus find support outside. 

Again, a further preliminary observation—this conflict was 
due to the fact that the policy of Belgium was, at the outset, 
simply to suppress the minor language, to create the new State 
on the basis of one language, and to impose a policy of assimilation 
through legal and economic influence. 

The result of this policy has been a complete failure. Assimila- 
tion has not taken place. And, two weeks ago, the Belgian 
Parliament passed a law, which is symbolic of the position, 
announcing a policy of complete equality—the transformation 
of the French University of Ghent into a Flemish University, 
with Dutch as its means of expression. 

Other radical reforms are announced and will be adopted 
before the end of this year. The Belgian Parliament and the 
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Belgian Government wish to bring the whole Flemish population 
into closer sympathy with the Belgian State. It is interesting 


to note that this is taking place in 1930, a hundred years after 


the revolution that created this independent State. 

These reforms are made as a gesture of reconciliation, and we 
hope that they will reinforce the strength of our community. 

We have to resolve in Belgium not only a social problem, as 
in all countries, but a national problem—like Poland, Czecho- 
Slovakia and other countries with a mixed population. 

I shall say nothing about the first problem. I shall try to 
expound the second as clearly as possible. 

My first remark is that the elements of the two problems being 
different, these differences create serious party difficulties. 

The tendency is that on social problems our Parliament is 
divided into historical parties, each holding, broadly speaking, 
the same opinions on specific questions. 

On national problems, on the contrary, our Parliament has in 
reality no traditional party lines—our three parties are completely 
divided among themselves. At the moment of voting, the party 
positions are clear cut. Parliament is divided into Catholics, 
Liberals and Socialists. But when national conflicts arise, the 
parties are, so to speak, no longer parties, and Parliament is 
divided into Walloons and Flemings. National rights resemble 
social rights in one respect : they are not easily abandoned. 

This strange situation creates, of course, many party difficulties 
and it is not easy for parties embracing, as they do, both Walloons 
and Flemings, to come to an agreement in national affairs. 

Another preliminary’ observation is that these national 
questions are, nevertheless, not completely separated from social 
problems. I do not pretend that the social problem has nothing 
to do with the national problem. It is certain that the growing 
culture of the working class is due to the amelioration of economic 
conditions. A very poor class does not think of such intellectual 
problems. An ignorant working class does not attach much 
importance to education and civilisation. 

But, in proportion as education improves, as the standard of 
life becomes better, the masses appreciate more readily the 
importance of intellectual development, and they defend the 
privileges of their civilisation, if they have got any. 


Belgium is a State, a single State, embracing two peoples 
speaking different languages. These peoples are the Flemings 
living in the north, and the Walloons living in the south. 
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We have in Belgium four million Flemings and three million 
Walloons, but we cannot say four million Dutch-speaking 
Flemings and three million French-speaking Walloons. Numbers 
of Flemings speak French in addition to their own language, 
and there are even Flemings who speak French only. So that 
there is a minority of Flemings who speak or understand French. 
On the other hand, very few Walloons understand or speak Dutch. 

In order to make explanation easier, let me say that in reality 
fifty per cent. of our population speak or try to speak French, 
and the other fifty per cent. speak Dutch, but the rich classes 
belong to the French-speaking section. 

What then is the matter? What is the conflict? Where is 
the difficulty ? 

The difficulty was born with the creation of the independent 
State of Belgium, a century ago, in 1830. In that year legal 
Belgium was created in a form which did not correspond with 
real Belgium. 

Legal Belgium consisted of a small minority of high tax- 
payers, who alone had the right to vote and to make laws. And, 
‘ of course, they made laws in their own favour. 

Real Belgium was a great majority of workers of all kinds. 
They were subjected to indirect taxation; it was they alone who 
fought as soldiers to defend the wealth of others; they had not 
even the right to defend their wages by coalition of forces, but 
they had won freedom of education, that is to say, they had 
abandoned the “ right ”’ to be ignorant. 

Legislation turned against them. Legal Belgium was not 
divided according to nationalities. All classes in the Walloon 
provinces spoke French, quite naturally: it was their native 
tongue. But the rich class of the Flemish provinces also spoke 
French. They abandoned their native language, chiefly after 
the French occupation, at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

And, as generally happens—just as nearly all anti-Semites 
are Jews—the strongest enemies of Dutch civilisation in Belgium 
were the Frenchified Flemings, who despised the language of 
their fathers because they believed they were now of a higher 
civilisation and imagined that it was sufficient therefore to talk 
gibberish, 

In Flanders, class opposition was determined more and-more 
by language, and in young Belgium, the legal French and 
Frenchified Flemish majority simply suppressed the Dutch 
language. 
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This legal majority was inspired by the system followed in 
French Flanders. Two and a half centuries ago the language of 
Dunkerque was Dutch. This province was annexed by France 
in 1662. The official language therefore became French; and 
because of the power of a big country, the lack of support from 
outside, the influence of a growing centralisation, and the absence 
of any form of general education laws, the Flemish masses were 
unable to defend a Flemish culture which they did not dominate 
sufficiently, the upper-thousand were simply assimilated after 
two generations and Dutch civilisation disappeared completely 
in that part of Flanders. What remains are the names of cities, 
villages and families—and in isolated districts, old women still 
speak their ancient West-Flemish Saxon dialect, which they are 
unable to write. 

Flemish Belgium would have undergone the same fate if 
circumstances had not been different. The real aim of nearly all 
the founders of Belgium in 1830 was the same as that of the 
assimilators of French Flanders. 

The revolution in 1830 was chiefly against the Dutch element 
in Belgium. It was also, however, a copy of the revolution of 
1830 in France, and the plan was not only to destroy the State of 
the Netherlands, which had been created in 1815 by British 
diplomacy as a curb to French imperialism ; it was also a positive 
one. 

French emissaries spoke and fought for the annexation of 
Belgium. In the Belgian army of 1831 only 4 out of 24 of the 
highly placed officers were Belgians, and there were only 150 
Belgians out of 2,700 ordinary officers. The Belgian army was 
run by foreigners, and most of these foreigners were Frenchmen. 

The annexation of Belgium was rendered impossible by British 
opposition and an independent Belgium was created. The idea 
now was to consider the new situation as a provisional one, and 
therefore the idea of the leading politicians was to found the unity 
of the new Belgian State on the high tax-paying, French-speaking 
Walloons and Flemings. 

The result was : 


The suppression of the Dutch language in the administra- 
tion of Flanders. 

The suppression of the Dutch language in the courts of 
justice of Flanders. 

The suppression of the Dutch language in universities, 
secondary schools, and, where it was possible, even in 
elementary schools. 
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A Fleming had not even the right to obtain a certificate of 
birth, marriage or death in the language he understood. He 
had even no right to demand a bill of taxation in Dutch, in order 
to understand why he was taxed. 

Under such a régime the Flemings became more and more an 
intellectually mutilated people. 

This intellectual misery: increased by reason of the method of 
application of the educational liberty, proclaimed by our Con- 
stitutional law. State schools were suppressed, and non-State 
schools were not created. ? 

After twenty years of such a régime, only twenty-five per cent. 
of the Belgians could read and write, and the economic depression 
after the separation with Holland made our misery complete. 

In Brussels, in 1850, nearly ninety per cent. of the servants 
had illegitimate children. At the same time, Karl Marx wrote 
in Brussels his famous sentence: “ Belgium is the paradise of 
capitalists.” 

Reaction came, of course. 

The Dutch Government of King William had followed, from 
1815 till 1830, a reactionary method in politics, but all historians 
agree, Belgian historians included, that his education policy was 
intelligent and provident. This Protestant Prince was certainly 
under the influence of French encyclopedists, and he did his best 
to favour the creation of schools. The result was that, after the 
Belgian revolution, the schoolmasters of the Dutch régime were 
the first to resist the policy of francisation. They received the 
assistance of a few intellectual men of great knowledge, and even 
of a few democratic Walloons, who saw very clearly that the 
anti-Flemish policy of Parliament and of the Government would 
create in Flanders a race of crippled brains. They protested; 
they organised a movement; they wrote books in order to 
maintain or to re-create a literature in Flanders. Societies were 
formed; papers were published; grievances were expounded. 

But the dominant classes did not yield. They were the 
legal majority in Parliament. They had practically a political 
monopoly. The working class was asleep or without influence, 
whilst Liberalism was in general francophile. 

Again, the Catholic Church was very suspicious about Dutch 
sympathies, for the Dutch language was a Protestant Calvinist 
language. The Church was more especially anxious about the 
Flemish population. For this population the French language of 
the great revolution was not a danger: they did not understand 
French. But it was dangerous to read in Dutch the Aufklarungs- 
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literatur, published by the Dutch society, “ Tot nut van het 
algemeen ” : For Common Welfare. 

The Church encouraged the idea of constituting a separate 
Flemish language, detached from Dutch, and for religious reasons 
we find ecclesiastical authors writing in dialect and trying to 
differentiate Dutch from Flemish by a special orthography. 

It was just as if the United States were to adopt a new ortho- 
graphy for the English language for political reasons. 

The Flemish movement, as a reaction against francisation, 
made but slow progress, though not only because of the 
dominating political system. There was another reason. The 
Flemish movement was itself divided. The leading men were 
political opponents. They were Flemish leaders, but they were 
also liberals or Catholics, freethinkers or religious men— 
adversaries of a political Church or devoted to the will of the 
Conservative Catholic bishops. 

This political opposition in the Flemish ranks created a spirit 
of individualism and personal hostility, and the lack of political 
experience of the leaders was very apparent. Many of them 
were better qualified as poets than as political leaders. They 
viewed their movement as romantic fighters, and words had often 
more importance for them than facts. 

Notwithstanding these faults, a Government Commission was 
created in 1856 to investigate the situation. Reports were sent 
to the Ministers—reports on administration, on courts of justice, 
on the army, and on education. But the result was nil. The 
papers were carefully and respectfully buried in the Government 
departments. But the movement had a dynamic force, because its 
object was based on justice. 

In 1872 the Government was obliged to make a compromise 
in judicial matters, and to allow judges to hear accused persons 
in the language they understood. 

Why did the Government begin with the courts of justice ? 

Because two Flemish working men had been condemned to 
death and were executed. It was known that they had not 
understood their judges, and that the judges had not understood 
the two accused persons. Later on it appeared that the poor 
men, Coucke and Goethals, were completely innocent. 

A first reform called for a second. In 1878 an administrative 
Bill was introduced and accepted. ‘A very slight compromise, 
of course, but still a beginning. The Dutch language was no 
longer excluded. 

In 1883 the Government passed a law concerning secondary 
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schools, in which it was laid down that, in the Flemish provinces, 
some lessons should be given in Dutch. 

Our Parliament of high tax-paying members disappeared in 
1893-94. We obtained a Parliament based on plural suffrage— 
one vote for the poor, two and three votes for the rich. The 
result was that democratic and labour representatives entered 
Parliament and, for the first time also, Dutch speeches were 
delivered, simply because the members did not know French. 

Four years later, in 1898, Parliament voted a so-called law of 
equality, signifying that in official documents the French and 
Dutch languages were equally valid. 

In 1910, with a growing democratic spirit, an unofficial 
University Commission was created, with Parliamentary members 
of the three historic parties, Catholics, Liberals and Socialists. 
The leaders of the movement for a Flemish University were the 
“ three crowing cocks,” Mr. Louis Franck, who is now Governor 
of the National Bank, Mr. Van Cauwelaert, now burgomaster of 
Antwerp, and myself, a member of Parliament. Parliament was 
on the eve of discussing our Bill on that question when War 
broke out. 

During the War the Germans did what our Belgian Government 
had not done. They carried out linguistic laws, and created a 
Flemish University at Ghent. In this manner they divided the 
Flemish movement. They succeeded in enlisting some of the 
Flemish leaders who, for purely idealistic motives—and a few for 
pecuniary reasons—followed a policy known as the activist policy. 
Their theory was that the occupying power represented the law, 
according to the Hague Conventions, and that it was a matter of 
indifference to them whether they accepted good legislation 
from a Belgian or from a foreign government. In reality, most 
of them believed in an ultimate German victory, whilst others 
were constrained to adopt separatist tactics by the threatening 
tone of the Belgian-French papers at the front, which stated 
plainly that, after the War, the Flemish movement was to be 
suppressed. Flemish soldiers were very badly treated, and out 
of these incidents grew a very unhappy atmosphere, which has 
not completely disappeared even now, twelve years after the War. 

The so-called passive Flemish leaders were of the opinion that 
we should not accept gifts under the German occupation, and we 
refused to approve the tactics of the “activists.” After the 
War all these men were prosecuted, imprisoned and ruined, and 
instead of following a policy of reconciliation, the patriotic 
majority in our Parliament followed a policy of revenge. Men 
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died in prison and committed suicide. It was in vain that I, 
with some of my friends, tried to intervene and to show the 
danger of such hysterical methods. The activist movement grew 
by persecution. Men who had committed acts of treachery 
became objects of sympathy. At each election the number of 
their members in Parliament registered more votes. 

The majority in our Parliament committed further faults. 
On their return from the north of France, the Government had 
promiséd a Flemish University in the official speech from the 
Throne. But this promise was not kept. Not until 1923 did 
the Government propose to create half a Flemish University— 
a very strange arrangement : the scholar had the choice between 
a curriculum two-thirds Dutch and one-third French, or two- 
thirds French and one-third Dutch. 

It was folly to imagine that the Flemish people would accept 
such a compromise, for the simple reason that a student knows 
French on arriving at a university, and further, for reasons of 
prestige. 

On this occasion a big debate took place, at which the con- 
tradictory attitude adopted on the question was exposed. The 
following points were raised : 

1. Dutch is not an international language. The reply was: 
Swedish, Danish, Norwegian, Polish, Czech, are not international 
languages; and there are very good universities in Sweden and 
elsewhere. 

2. You have no scientific vocabulary. The reply was: Yes, 
but it is not your ignorance of Dutch philology that makes you 
right. 

3. Your wish is to destroy a centre of French civilisation. The 
reply was: French civilisation is not limited by universities. 

4. Your students will not have any future. The reply was: 
The science of an engineer is not limited by the language in which 
he studied. 

Briefly, the most extraordinary arguments were developed, 
and even to-day we have not succeeded in convincing men or 
women who teach and think otherwise. It was clear, at the 
outset, that the mathematical compromise of 1923 could not 
satisfy the Flemish people. 

And, further, the majority committed a new folly. They did 
not carry out the other existing so-called Flemish laws. The 
law remained a paper law. It was ‘a real system of sabotage. 
The law was not only incomplete, but this incomplete law was 
not respected, even by officials. 
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When I became Minister of Education in the Coalition Govern- 
ment in 1925, I came to see the real position, and I gave orders 
that the law should be respected. The law of 1914 regarding 
primary schools provided that the language in which a pupil was 
to be educated in public schools should be the mother-tongue of 
the pupil, that is to say, the language he understood best. I 
will give only one example of the manner in which this law was 
and is executed. In the city of Brussels, the native tongue of 
30-40 per cent. of the children is Dutch. But you will not find 
any Flemish municipal school in old Brussels. 

On this policy I had to defend myself on questions raised in 
both Chambers of Parliament, and my crime as a Minister was— 
that I had carried out the law. 

When our Government fell in 1927, my successor, who had 
attacked me in the Senate, was obliged to announce that he would 
continue my policy. It was a victory ! 

But there is a difference between reality and promises. 

By these methods the atmosphere did not become better, 
and events proved that we were right. 

In 1928, between two general elections, by accident, by the 
elimination of all parliamentary substitutes in one district, a 
Liberal seat was vacant at Antwerp. You know this hardly 
ever happens in our system of proportional representation. The 
extreme Flemish nationalists presented as a candidate the man 
who had been imprisoned in 1918 for treachery against the 
Belgian State, Dr. August Borms. He was still in jail. As a 
protest against the policy of the Government, the electors of 
Antwerp sent Dr. Borms to Parliament with a strong majority, 
although he was never eligible. 

This bye-election was the first Mene-Tekel-Peres. Official 
Belgium was struck dumb. A general election followed. The 
Flemish nationalists obtained twelve seats instead of five. They 
doubled their representation in Parliament. The enemies of the 
Belgian State were no longer a small fraction. They had grown 
into a real party. 

The general impression was that, if no solution of the Flemish 
question were adopted, this separatist movement would develop 
and disorganise the Catholic Party—the strongest Party in 
Parliament—for nearly all Flemish nationalists belong to the 
Catholic Church. F 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Jaspar, who was now at the head of 
a Catholic-Liberal, anti-Labour Government, realised that a 
commemoration of our national centenary was not possible 
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unless he changed the traditional tactics. And he declared that 
his Government was willing to solve the conflict, the whole 
question—that is to say, the problem of the co-existence of two 
peoples in the same unitary State. This new policy is now under 
consideration in our Parliament. 

From the first moment I congratulated the leader of the 
majority on having finally understood the importance of a 
problem which goes beyond the confines of all parties. 

My friends and I have declared that our assistance will be 
given to every solution presented as part of a whole. And to 
show our objectivity we have elaborated schemes and written 
reports, which we have discussed in our congresses—for Labour 
is concerned to avoid national conflicts, which, in all countries, 
are dangerous for the progress of social legislation. 

Two weeks ago we accepted a Bill, transforming the half- 
French-Dutch University of Ghent into a complete Flemish- 
Dutch University. This Bill was accepted by a large majority, 
‘ and nearly all the twenty-five members who voted against it 
accepted the proposal in principle. Some were in favour of an 
entirely new University; others, of a double University in Ghent, 
a French and a Flemish; others, again, wanted clearer explana- 
tions of allied problems; while the extreme nationalists voted 
against the Bill because it provided a transitory régime they could 
not accept. Less than fifteen per cent. did not vote at all. 

Four other questions will now appear on our agenda—the use 
of languages in the courts of justice; in official administration ; 
in the army; in the primary and secondary schools. 

The solution will not be difficult in regard to the courts of 
justice. Judges must .speak and understand Dutch in the 
Flemish provinces, and French in the Walloon provinces, whilst 
the minority will be sent to judges who understand the language 
of that minority. 

In administration, our policy is that the Government should 
create a system by which we shall have two categories of officials, 
some knowing French and some Dutch, with a little staff of 
officials knowing both languages. 

In the army we shall be obliged to create Walloon and Flemish 
divisions, so that the soldier may understand his officers. 

In primary and secondary schools the Government has 
. accepted the suggestion of the Labour members: Dutch will be 
the language of schools in Flanders; French the language of 
schools in Walloon provinces. But the teaching of the second 


language will or may begin from the fifth class and continue until 
No. 5.—VOL. IX. YY 
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the eighth; and in the following four higher secondary school 
classes, that is to say, from the ninth to the twelfth class, the 
second language will be used for nearly one-third of the lessons, 
so that all Belgians of good-will may have the opportunity of 
studying or learning in a fraternal spirit of national co-operation, 
the two languages of our State, and of assimilating a double 
civilisation. 


I have spoken as clearly as I could, and I have tried to forget 
that I am a protagonist in this battle. But, it may be that 
some of my countrymen will consider that I have sometimes been 
too severe, and that it is imprudent to accentuate in foreign 
countries the shades of our divisions and conflicts. My excuse is 
that time has proved the exactitude of my former criticism, and 
that our experience is also applicable in the case of other countries. 
Others have committed the political errors which we have com- 
mitted; and in this international Europe it is better to recognise 
our failures than to persevere in mistakes. It is better to confess 
our sins than to commit new ones. 

It is my firm conviction that the civilisation of our country 
will be strongly developed by a new legislation, based not on 
assimilation but on real liberty. Differences of civilisations are 
not a sign of poverty. They are a sign of intellectual wealth. 
And my hope is that in future the French and Dutch cultures 
will, by reaction on each other, increase intellectually our general 
potentialities. 

We want to be and to remain two free peoples in one State. 
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1*, THE FuTURE OF Empire. By W. Harbutt Dawson. 1930. 
(London: Williams & Norgate. Demy 8yo. 285 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


It is the misfortune of a book of this kind that it is bound to be 
read, in the main, by those who are favourably disposed towards its 
-author’s views, and not by those who would warmly dispute them. 
It is, therefore, a sermon to encourage the converted rather than to 
evangelise the unbelievers. Mr. Harbutt Dawson calls his book ‘‘ The 
Future of Empire,” but a more accurate title would have been “‘ The 
Future of Peace.” In his earlier chapters, it is true, Mr. Dawson 
writes about Empire, particularly the British Empire, of which he 
is a modified admirer. The future he sees for it is that of a Common- 
wealth of free peoples of white extraction. He has no place in it for 
India or for the Dependencies, of which he wishes us quit as speedily 
as possible. Here, however, he appears to be slightly inconsistent for, 
while we are to get rid of our tropical possessions which we have no 
moral claim to rule, Germany must be given back some at least of her 
“plantation colonies’ since these are an economic necessity to her. 
The author’s objection to the rule of white men over coloured except, 
perhaps, on a strictly mandatory basis apparently does not extend to 
Germany. In fact, he is very kindly disposed towards Germany. He 
even suggests that she should be presented with a dominion suitable 
for white settlement; although, tactfully, he does not tell us which 
dominion he would select for this purpose. 

On the other hand, few people will seriously quarrel with his senti- 
ments on Disarmament, on the League of Nations, and on the various 
Pacts for the preservation of peace; or, theoretically at least, with 
his plea for “all-in” arbitration and for greater faith and courage 
on the part of our rulers in setting an example. We may object that 
Mr. Dawson under-estimates the actual achievements of the League 
and the obstacles in the path he would have us take; but the League 
has plenty of apologists, and it is at least as desirable that we should 
listen to those who cannot see the obstacles for the path, as that we 
should listen to those who cannot see the path for the obstacles. 

J. G. LockHAarT. 


2*. Lorp Batrour: A Memory. By Sir Ian Malcolm, K.C.M.G. 
1930. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. viii+ 124 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuts is a slight but vivid sketch of the late Lord Balfour’s per- 

sonality, as it appeared to one who had exceptional opportunities of 

forming a just judgment, through long and intimate association with 
YY2 
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the subject of the memoir, at work and at play. While the author does 
not attempt to disguise his admiration for his hero, the portrait which 
emerges is probably as truthful and speaking a likeness as we are ever 
fated to see, while the little volume is brightly written, and enlivened 
with a number of amusing stories, most of which will be new to the 
majority of readers. The incidental sketches of other figures, in par- 
ticular that of M. Clemenceau, are equally convincing and entertaining. 
G. M. G.-H. 


3*. LE PARTAGE DE Rome. By Pertinax. 1930. (Paris: Grasset. 
8vo. 310 pp. 12/7.) 


THis is a study from a French standpoint of the Pact of the Lateran ; 
and here lies its chief interest. The author contrasts the policy of 
France towards the Vatican unfavourably with that of Italy. Whilst 
the politicians of the Third Republic, in order to gratify anti-clerical 
predispositions, have without any commensurable advantage lost the 
control over ecclesiastical appointments which Napoleon had secured, 
and weakened the influence derived from the ecclesiastical penetration of 
France in the Orient, Mussolini, by surrendering the sovereignty over a 
small strip of soil and all hold over episcopal nominations excepting 
the right of objecting to them on political grounds, has gained the 
friendship of a Power that will always, so far as one can see, represent 
“ one-half Rome.” 

The political realism of the negotiations ought to appeal, as Pertinax 
suggests, to the French understanding. Pius XI, with Cardinal 
Gasparri at his elbow, recognised the passing of a state of things which 
memory could no longer invest with the passion of regret, and the 
advent of a psychological moment for innovation which might never 
in this particular case recur. By abandoning in principle what he 
neither could nor did hope to recover in fact, he put himself in a 
position to obtain what he really desired to possess. Mussolini’s sense 
of realities was not less striking. He was aware that, if man does not 
remain a religious animal, he becomes an irreligious one, and he was 
aware that religion, for all the complications it entails in government, 
has more to offer the statesman than its opposite. He had to deal with 
Christianity in its most highly organised form and in its most authori- 
tatively dogmatic expression, and he did so by promoting that 
centralisation of control and exact definition of sphere which, as the 
French school of thought that took its rise in Maistre has for a century 
declared, best satisfies the needs both of Church and State in the 
modern world. 

The result of the negotiation demonstrates what can be done in 
this region by a statesmanship free from old-fashioned prejudice. 
That the concordat arrived at will obviate all difficulties in the future 
is of course no more expected than that any imaginable conception or 
contract of marriage should anticipate and avoid every source of 
friction between husband and wife. Tact—and a great deal of it—will 
always be required to make human affairs, either public or private, go 
smoothly, and, when it is wanting, no concordat will keep things 
straight. Yet, for all that, the conclusion of many concordats which is, 
as Pertinax indicates, the outstanding feature of Papal policy in the 
present century, displays at once the effective will of the Papacy to 
come to a working agreement with the modern world and the recogni- 
tion by the modern world of the representative and enduring influence 
of the Papacy. _ ALGERNON CECIL. 
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4*. STUDIES IN DIPLOMATIC History. By Sir James Headlam- 
Morley. Edited by Kenneth and Agnes Headlam Morley. 1930. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. vii -+ 312 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


IF an inquirer wished to understand the reasons which induced the 
Foreign Office to create for Sir James Headlam-Morley the unique post 
of its Historical Adviser he would find in this collection of essays a 
sufficient answer. To the learning and accuracy of the scholar he 
brought a rare combination of harmonious qualities, a large-minded 
fairness, a clearness and comprehensiveness both in thought and 
expression, and a fine discrimination in weighing the lessons of the past, 
both for example and avoidance. These essays were written as Foreign 
Office Memoranda in the course of his duties, and have wisely been left 
in substantially their original form. It is therefore possible to see, in 
some cases, how far the suggestions of the author have been used or his 
predictions verified by events. One group is entitled ‘‘ The Problem of 
Security,” but it may be said in truth that the whole concern of 
diplomacy, at least in the past, has been with this same problem. 
Indeed, all these studies are merely variations on this gigantic theme. 
Arbitration treaties of guarantee and reduction of armaments are 
the general roads which most nations have trod in the past with 
common memories of disillusionment or at best partial satisfaction in 
their quest. The Dardanelles, Cyprus and Egypt illustrate the 
attitude of British statesmen towards special problems of imperial 
security. Whether or not the diplomatists of the future will be con- 
strained to the same preoccupation is as yet uncertain. In the author’s 
words, ‘‘ The elimination of war would ye mend alter the character 
of diplomatic relations and the methods of diplomacy.” But he adds, 
“The time does not seem actually to have arrived when this great 
change . . . has been finally and definitely achieved.” Yet he is 
far indeed from falling under the great Lord Salisbury’s condemnation 
of experts, as never to be trusted because of the narrow and proportion- 
less gece with which each urges the claims of his own subject. 
On the contrary, it is the optimism of this experienced and practical 
writer which must chiefly strike his readers. He thinks the Settlement 
of 1919 far superior to that of Vienna, and strongly attacks the view 
that its modification in detail even by violence would necessarily or 
indeed probably lead to a general conflict. The introduction itself, 
written only a few months before his death, is instinct with a spirit of 
profound if restrained hopefulness. 

The individual essays naturally vary in importance to the historical 
student, and this variation largely depends on the amount and quality 
of unpublished material available in the archives of the Foreign Office. 
In dealing with British policy towards Egypt the author admits that 
“the official documents . . . generally throw little light on the 
ultimate motives of the Cabinet and the Secretary of State”; and 
must consequently be supplemented: by private correspondence 
published in biographies, which is very incomplete and “ practically 
ceases for the period after about 1892.” Hence it is clear that the 
analysis of motive must be even more tentative than usual in this case. 
On the other hand, the official documentation for the Straits question 
is both valuable and complete and no modern account of a completely 
satisfactory character is available. The discussion of the guarantee 
treaties in 1815 and their subsequent working was written before the 
fuller light shed on that period by Professor Websterand Dr. Temperley, 
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and is naturally rather jejeune. Perhaps the essay on Arbitration 
shows the peculiar balance and clearness of the author at their best. 
It is curious that no reference is made in the historical sketch of 
Treaties of Guarantee to that given to Luxembourg in 1867. It is 
probable that the light-hearted way in which Lords Derby and Stanley 
explained to Parliament that the obligations which Great Britain had 
undertaken meant nothing at all weighed with Gladstone when in later 
years he often watered down our legal commitments to Belgium in 
Parliamentary statements quoted in this book. A misprint on p. 123, 
1. 2, which substitutes Russia for Austria gives a very misleading 
impression of Russian policy towards Turkey in 1856. The editing has 
been done with all that ability and care which could be confidently 
expected. C. R. CRUTTWELL. 


5*. MEDIZVAL INTERNATIONALISM: THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 
MEDIZVAL CHURCH TO INTERNATIONAL LAW AND PEACE. By 
R. F. Wright. 1930. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 
240 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis is a useful study of actual cases arising out of the action of the 
Church in the middle ages in so far as it affected the relations of 
governments. It is useful chiefly because so much vague platitude is 
current in reference to Medieval European Unity. The quotations 
from the Canons of Councils are interesting and the general thesis that 
the Church built up international law is well sustained, but the book as 
‘a whole is more like a collection of notes than a finished history. 

Dates are strangely juxtaposed and the language is sometimes weird— 
what, for example, is “a letter of Boniface VIII—tempo 1294”? 
There is a graceful ambiguity about the word “ almost ” in the sentence 
—“ The life of the Black Prince was spent almost entirely in acts of 
bravery and courtesy!” The same is perhaps true of the medieval 
Church ; but omissions are dangerous. C. D. B. 


6. THE SToRY OF CIVILISATION THROUGH THE AGES. By Charles 
Richet. Trans. by F. Rothwell. Foreword by Sir Oliver 
3 el) 1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 115 pp. 
3s. 6d. 


Tuts is a book for children of perhapstenoreleven. It isascientist’s 
account of the absurdity of wars; but even within the accepted limits 
of space, it is strange that the author should make no mention at all of 
the League of Nations! Sir Oliver Lodge in his preface mentions “‘ the 
beginnings of an International Parliament at Geneva ’’—which may be 
intended to refer to the Assembly. Also perhaps China and India 
should not be omitted even in a short history of civilised life. 

C. D. B. 


7. COMMUNIST AND CO-OPERATIVE COLONIES. ByCharlesGide. Trans. 
by E. F. Row. 1930. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 223 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
THis translation of Gide’s well-known book is admirably done; and 
the translator has added some useful notes. Gide’s attitude is generous 
and humane: he does not regard social experiments which have failed 
as absurd. The only quarrel one might have with him is that he 
begins with insects and animals, which seem indeed easy to discuss 
because we know nothing about them. Psychologists have a way of 
analysing babies, and sociologists savages. tn those fields the imagina- 
tion is active. Communist Societies, on Gide’s own showing, are very 
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late results of very highly developed social attitudes. Historically 
perhaps the most interesting and important section of the book deals 
with the Jesuit Republics of Paraguay. The latest phases of the 
tendency to form communistic societies are noted for the year 1923. 
The tendency is by no means exhausted. C. D. B. 


8*. THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GERMAN COLONIAL EMPIRE, 1884- 
1918. By Mary Evelyn Townsend. 1930. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. xviii+ 424 pp. I map. 21s.) 


Dr. TOWNSEND’s book is important and interesting. Important 
because it is the first complete survey of its subject, interesting because 
its author is mistress of her subject. It is readable, too, a quality far 
rarer in learned books than scholarship. The arrangement is clear, 
the style undistinguished but plain and workmanlike. 

The early chapters sketch medieval German commerce, typified 
by the Hanseatic League, and pass to the nineteenth century with its 
huge emigration, its dreamers of colonial empire, its missions which so 
remarkably combined the services of God and Mammon, and its 
merchant companies. Then after a the demand for an imperial 
colonial policy flows and ebbs upon the cliff of Bismarck’s will. The 
author disagrees with the accepted theory that Bismarck was sincere in 
saying he was no supporter of colonisation. She adduces a long train 
of evidence to prove that he always favoured the colonial party, and only 
waited till his continental balances had steadied, and till German 
opinion had strengthened, to declare himself in 1884. The Kaiser’s 
imperialistic zeal and its double effect in linking the colonies with 
Weltpolitik, and in organising them under a bureaucratic system carries 
the tale to the crisis of 1906, when the Centre and the Left combined to 
denounce the government of the areas. There followed reforms and 


rapidly growing prosperity, till the War stopped everything, and the 
y growing Pp ri tyt 
e 


Peace Treaty sheared off Germany’s colonial possessions. 

It is not altogether easy to assess the author’s point of view. She 
has little sympathy for two of the usual arguments for the necessity of 
the colonies, for her statistics prove their uselessness as an outlet for 
population ; they were climatically unsuited to large white settlement. 
As for the “‘ prestige ” thesis, Dr. Townsend plainly finds it distasteful ; 
she says no good of von Biilow, Holstein, or Bieberstein, and flatly 
describes the Kaiser’s behaviour as “rudeness, peevishness, and 
childish blustering.”’ Still less use has she for pioneers like Karl Peters 
or governors like Leist of the Cameroons. On the other hand, she seems 
to regard the Socialistic opposition as half-witted. Her admiration is 
reserved for the reforming ministers, Drs. Dernburg, Lindquist and 
Solf; and she seems convinced that colonies are economically essential 
to Germany, as markets for manufacturers, and sources of raw materials. 
She uses the increase of German trade with her colonies in the last years 
before the War to prove this. One is tempted to see in her the mind of 
a post-1906 official of the Ministry for the Colonies; long-sighted and 
competent, zealous for Germany’s advantage and repute, and as a 
means to those ends for good government also. This would explain the 
curious angle from which she regards native affairs, which are described 
chiefly as they react upon Germany; the early errors, the later 
reforms are noted for their connection with policy; the people upon 
whom they are practised are mere abstractions. For example, in 
describing the concession policy the author writes, “ Almost every- 
where in the colonies the custom was established of giving away to 
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companies and individuals stretches of territory the size of the German 
states, land which in this way became permanently alienated from the 
ownership of the German nation.”—Of the ownership of the native 
people not one word !—This point of view is interesting, but to British 
readers it will seem strangely old-world. FREDA WHITE. 


g*. Narcotics IN INDIA AND SouTH Asia. By H. G, Alexander. 
1930. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. 64 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


THis interesting monograph is the outcome of a travelling scholar- 
ship of 1927 and 1928 awarded by the Selly Oak Colleges. The 
subject had been familiar to the writer from his earliest years, for his 
father had been Secretary to the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade (i.e. between India and China) for many years, and went 
round India in 1894 with the Royal Commission. During that long 
campaign, which is described in some detail in Mr. Alexander’s 
biography of his father, the villain of the piece:was the Government 
of India. 

It is interesting to note, especially perhaps to members of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, that the writer came, at the 
Geneva Conference of 1925, to the conclusion that the Government of 
India was getting an overdose of blame “ for honestly defending a 
policy that other Governments—Dutch, Portuguese and perhaps 
French above all—silently intended to maintain; also that the 
immediate difficulties in the way of restriction might be greater than 
‘ most reformers recognised.” 

Mr. T. Z. Koo, the Chinese representative at the Geneva Opium 
Conference, is a great friend of the writer of this review, and Mr. 
Alexander’s view that China was honest in her desire for real reform 
in this matter is true, your reviewer having been in fairly constant 
communication with Mr. Koo at that time. 

The fact is, no nation can be regarded as clean in this matter, 
too much of a monetary nature being concerned with it to make this 
probable. The writer observes that the Government of India might 
have undergone a change of heart, but official Britain spoke with 
three voices—Home Office with one, Government of India a second, 
Colonial Office a third. So he went with determination to find out 
the human aspect—who ate and smoked opium, why they do it, 
how does it affect them, and what do they say about it. 

Naturally after Mother India he met with a good deal of suspicion 
at first, but the mention of Mr. C. F. Andrews as his friend caused 
all such suspicion to vanish, and he got an immense amount of most 
— and enlightening information admirably set out in this short 
volume. 

He found out, as all of us have done who have investigated this 
pens res that the increased use of narcotics for purely vicious purposes 
could be stopped if the manufacture was restricted; and the aes to 
restrict manufacture is the real cause of the modern curse of drug 
addiction. For this failure, as we all feel, ‘‘ the Governments and 
public opinion of some of the manufacturing countries are responsible ”’ ; 
the blame is theirs far more than China, )t74 or India. So we are 
told. And the writer broadly accepts this view. 

A great deal of conflicting evidence as to the value of opium- 
taking in moderation is adduced, but the writer was informed that if 
any soldier in the army in British India is found to be an opivm- 
taker he is instantly dismissed, as he is regarded to be unreliable. 
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Few men in India defend the taking of opium in persons between the 
ages of two and forty years. 

Clearly, broadly speaking, the only satisfactory way of dealing with 
the question of narcotics is to find out what is the world’s need from 
a medical point of view and to restrict the manufacture and sale of 
them to that amount. The Government of India is participating in 
the scheme to limit manufacture to the proper needs of the world 
adopted at Geneva in September 1929. JANE WALKER. 


10. THE DRAMA OF EUROPE, OR THE SOUL OF History. By S. de 
Brath. 1930. (London: Arthur H. Stockwell, Ltd. 8vo. 
224 pp. 7s. 6d.) 

THE author denies that his work is a summary of history, but in 
effect it is a compendium or summary, written from the two points of 
view of evolution and religion. There are numerous quotations from 
standard authors, the quotations sometimes covering more than a page. 
The theme of the book may be seen from paragraphs such as this : 

Greeks could no longer serve the evolution of mankind. They were 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. The Macedonian Empire fell 
ae hin Roman legions, and the Greeks became the slaves of Rome 

146 B.C.). 

In the same way, the fall of the Western Roman Empire is explained 
through “ the terrible evolutionary law that has decreed that man must 
advance to spirituality or perish.” On the other hand, the German 
State and the German people, according to the author’s reading of recent 
history, held the doctrine of Haeckel, “‘ that the development of man- 
kind is a prolongation of the brute Struggle for Existence.” The author 
comes to the conclusion that nothing but a change of heart and a sub- 
mission to the Divine Will can save mankind ; and with the interesting 
way in which he continually passes from mysticism to practical 
judgments he concludes that there is hope in the League of Nations. 

R. B. Mowat. 


NEw PUBLICATIONS 


11*, THE PROTECTION OF MINORITIES. Memorandum submitted by 
the Executive Committee of the League of Nations Union, August 
1930. (London: League of Nations Union. 8vo. I2pp. 6d.). 


A most important and valuable contribution to a subject which is 
likely to play an increasing part in European politics. The authors 
examine the nature of the ‘‘ League guarantee’’ of the Minorities Treaties, 
and show that the existing Council procedure, which takes cognisance 
only of petitions alleging infractions or threatened infractions of the 
Treaties, does not exercise that guarantee in satisfactory fashion. The 
remedy lies in the appointment of ‘‘a body of men, not politicians, but 
persons, men and women, of tried administrative experience and tact, 
able to appreciate views both of the majorities and minorities, whose 
duty it would be to advise the Council on all matters relating to 
minorities.’’ This Committee would (a) examine petitions (taking over 
the duties of the existing Committee of Three), and (b) advise the Council 
how to discharge its obligations under the Treaties. The legal objections 
to the appointment of such a Committee, as advanced by some of the 
Treaty States, are examined and refuted in convincing fashion. 


12. BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HISTORICAL 
Scrences. Vol.II, Pt. III. No.8, January 1930. Assemblées et 
Commissions du Comité International des Sciences Historiques, 
Paris (1928), Oslo (1928), Venise (1929). (Paris: Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France. 8vo. iv +494 pp. 16/7.) 


Official report of the three assemblies and of the special commissions of 
the International Committee. 
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13*. THE “ SHIPPING WoRLD”’ YEAR Book: a desk manual in trade, 
commerce, and navigation. Ed. by Sir Archibald Hurd. 1930. 
(London : “ Shipping World ” Offices. 8vo. Ixi + 354 + 288 + 
458 + 400 pp. 25s.) 

A port-directory of the world, with a list of tariffs of the English- 
speaking countries and general information on shipping and commerce. 

14*. LA MER TERRITORIALE. By Antonio Sanchez de Bustamente y 
Sirven. 1930. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 304 pp.. 50/7.) 

A comprehensive study, dealing with the historical aspects of the 
question, codification, existing problems and suggested solutions. The 
book contains a valuable bibliography. 

15*. Foutes p’Astz. By Etienne Dennery. 1930. (Paris: Armand 
Colin. 8vo. 247pp. 15/f.) 


Deals with the problem of over-population in Japan, China and India, 
and with emigration as the main solution. 


16*, ACADEMIE DIPLOMATIQUE INTERNATIONALE. SEANCES ET 
TRAVAUX. (Janvier—Mars, 1930.) (Paris: ’ Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 
75 Pp. 25 fr.) 
The subjects discussed are the United States of Europe, the Anglo- 
French controversy over the freedom of the seas, the rights of the individual 
and of minorities under Moslem law, the rights of the individual in Latin 


America, the Briand-Kellogg Pact, Pan-Americanism and the Monroe 
Doctrine, and naval disarmament. 


17*. THAT NExtT War? By K. A. Bratt. With Foreword by H. 
Wickham Steed. 1930. (London: G. Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 
280 pp. ros. 6d.) 

18. TowaRDS DisAsTER. By H.R.H. Prince Andrew of Greece. 
1930. (London: John Murray. 8vo. xv + 304 pp. I5s.) 
19*. Hours OF WORK OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES. [International 

Labour Conference, Fourteenth Session, second discussion, 
Report II, supplementary and second supplement.] 1930. 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. 8vo. 9 pp. [supple- 

ment] and Ig pp. [second supplement].) 

20*. Hours OF WoRK OF SALARIED EMPLOYEES. [International 
Labour Conference: Fourteenth Session, second discussion, 
Report II, second supplement.] 1930. (Geneva: International 
Labour Office. 8vo. 9 pp.) 

21*, Hours OF WorK IN Coat-MinEs_ Item III on the Agenda. 
Enquiry into the lignite industry in Europe; survey of the replies 
of the Governments. [International Labour Conference, Four- 
teenth Session.] 1930. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 
8vo. 88 pp.) 

22*, ForcED Labour. [International Labour Conference, Fourteenth 
Session, second discussion, Report I, second supplement.] 1930. 
(Geneva : International Labour Office. 8vo. 6 pp.) 

23*. URSPRUNG UND LOSUNG DES PROBLEMS DER NATIONALEN MINDER- 
HEITEN. By Otto Junghann. 1930. (Vienna: W. Braumiiller. 
8vo. 43 pp.) 

24*. ORIGINE ET SOLUTION DU PROBLEME DES MINORITES NATIONALES. 
By Otto Junghann. 1930. (Lausanne: Payot. 8vo. 39 pp.) 

Great Britain Official Publications : 


25*. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE. Draft Conventions 
and recommendations adopted by the Conference at its twelfth 
session, May 30—June 21, 1929. Authentic texts, in French and 
English. (Cmd. 3441 of 1929. la. 8vo. 32pp. Is.) 
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26*. LONDON NAVAL CONFERENCE. Documents of the London 
Naval Conference, 1930, consisting of the treaty signed on 
April 22, 1930, minutes of plenary meetings, memoranda, etc. 
1930. (8vo. 565 pp. 9s.) 

27*. Poison Gas. Protocol for the prohibition of the use in war 
of asphyxiating gases and of bacteriological methods of warfare, 
Geneva, June 17, 1925. (Treaty Series, No. 24, 1930. Cmd. 
3604. la. 8vo. 8 pp. 2d.) 

28*, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. International Convention re- 
lating to International Exhibitions, Paris, Nov. 22, 1928. 
(Misc. No. 1 of 1930. Cmd. 3483. 8vo. 42pp. 9d.) 


LAW 


29*. TRANSACTIONS OF THE GrotTius Society. Vol. 15. 1930 
(London: Sweet and Maxwell. 8vo. xxiii+17I pp. 10s.) 


THE papers read to the Grotius Society, which in the year under 
review, 1929, suffered a great loss by the death of its President, Sir 
Thomas Willes Chitty, provide as usual a mixed bag. Professor 
Alvarez contributes a paper on “ The New International Law,” in 
which, while urging the necessity of uniform rules for the more funda- 
mental ideas, he finds room, by implication, for his favourite topic of 
an American International Law, since he advocates the development 
of what Oppenheim calls “ particular’”’ International Law by con- 
tinents among other categories. Sir John Fischer Williams well 
exemplifies the practical standpoint of the “‘ new international lawyer ” 
by his excellent treatment of the confusing topic of “ Recognition.” 
He demolishes the positivist theory that “ recognition ” is creative of 
International Personality. Dr. de Kiraly thinks that International 
Cartels wil] have little effect on the development of Public International 
Law. Mr. F. Llewellyn-Jones demonstrates the unsatisfactory results 
of the present diversity of national laws as to “‘ The Nationality of 
Married Women,” and suggests an international convention which 
would at the same time recognise the equal rights of women and 
men. 

Mr. Cecil Jane gives an illuminating account of ‘‘ The Question of 
Tacna-Arica’’; Maitre J. B. Bernier gives a slight sketch of the 
meaning of “ Droit Public and Ordre Public” in France, and H.E. 
Dom V. B. Galeano, Chargé d’Affaires of Paraguay, describes the 
Gondia Treaty for the compulsory investigation of disputes between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. Mr. F. T. Grey deals with the Fagernes Case, 
and a shooting affray between American marines on British territory— 
the ‘‘ Paredes ” incident. 

- The volume also contains a portrait and a memorial notice of the 
late Sir Thomas Willes Chitty, and an index to Vols. I to XV of the 
series, which should prove very useful. B. E. Kine. 


New PvuBLICATIONS 


30*. LA FRONTIERE: ETUDE DE Droit INTERNATIONAL. By Paul 
de Lapradelle. 1928. (Paris: Les Editions Internationales. 
8vo. 368 pp. 90/7.) 

A study of frontier policy, of character and methods of delimitation, 
and of international frontier relations, with texts of documents and a table 
of international conventions concerning frontiers, 1714-1923. 
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31*. DE LA RESPONSABILITE INTERNATIONALE DES ETATS A RAISON DE 
CRIMES OU DE DELITS COMMIS SUR LEUR TERRITOIRE AU PREJUDICE 
D’ETRANGERS. By Jacques Dumas. 1930. (Paris: Receuil 
Sirey. 8vo. xvii+ 477 pp. 50/7.) 

A study in international penal law. 

32*. AUSWEISUNG UND ABWEISUNG VON AUSLANDERN. By Dr. Werner 
Kobarg. 1930. (Berlin: W. Rothschild. 8vo. 98 pp. Rm. 
4:) 

A study of the legal aspects of the expulsion and exclusion of foreigners, 
with special reference to Germany. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


33*. PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT AND THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 
By the Rt. Hon. Winston Spencer-Churchill, M.P. 1930. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. 8vo. 18 pp. 2s.) 

34*. THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM: ITS ORIGIN AND GROWTH. By 
Paul M. Warburg. 2 vols. 1930. (New York: Macmillan Co. 
8vo. xix + 853 pp. [Vol. I]; viii + 899 pp. [Vol. II]. 5o0s.) 

35*. EL PROBLEMA DEL CAMBIO, By A. Sacristan Zavala, O. Fernan- 
dez Baiios, Gabriel Franco, German Bernacer, El Vizconde de Eza. 
Conferencias pronunciadas en el curso organizado por la Seccién 
de Cuestiones Economicas, Financieras y Monetarias. 1930. 
(Madrid: Ruiz Hermanos. sm. 8vo. 287 pp.) 

36. GoLD, CREDIT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. By G. D. H. Cole. 1930. 
(London: Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 8vo. 165 pp. 5s.) 

37*. INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS. By B. B. Wallace 
and L. R. Edminster. 1930. (Washington: Brookings In- 
stitution. 8vo. xv +479 pp. $3.50.) 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


38*. Str ARTHUR NICOLSON, BART., First LORD CARNOCK: A STUDY 
IN THE OLD Diptomacy. By Harold Nicolson. 1930. (London: 
Constable. 8vo. xvi-+ 456 pp. 21s.) 


Tuis study of a man and a system is predestined by its authorship 
to be intimate and interesting, for the writer is the son of the eminent 
diplomatist whose career he describes, and he was himself until quite 
recently a member of the same profession. 

Mr. Harold Nicolson has written a brilliant life of Lord Carnock, 
in which the perspective between the main figure and the historical 
background is exactly right. The book is full of authentic information 
on little-known points of diplomacy; and a very full account of 
negotiations that touched the politics of all Europe and half Asia 
between 1880 and 1914 is never allowed to blur the central figure of 
the biography. Lord Carnock stands before us as an “ admirable 
_type of the old diplomacy at its best ”—honest but shrewd, conciliatory 
but not lacking in firmness, intensely British but with a full regard 
for the habits of mind of other countries. 

The story is told in an informal yet authoritative manner. The 
style is marred only by an occasional excess of brightness and origin- 
ality. Mr. Nicolson’s dread of dullness and conventionality drives 
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him into quips and quirks that are out of place in a serious diplomatic 
study, which without them would never bore those who are interested 
in foreign affairs, and even with them cannot be expected to attract 
the light-minded reader. He is fond of epigrammatic utterances, 
such as “‘ Nicolson’s great achievement during the nine years he ruled 
at Tangier was that he did nothing ’’—a half-truth, like most 
epigrams. He excellently describes the Tsar as “so forceless and so 
all-powerful,” and truly sums up King Edward’s influence in foreign 
affairs when he says that he was too superficial to be a statesman but 
was a supreme diplomatist. There are some clever pen sketches of all 
types of public men, from Lord Dufferin to the Kaiser, and the accounts 
of the Algeciras Conference, of the Bjérkoe meeting and of the murder 
of Stambuloff are first-rate. 

The book abounds in examples of the truculent and exasperating 
character of German diplomacy before the War, of its downright 
dishonesty and calculated duplicities. Mr. Nicolson shows no sym- 
pathy with its methods. He ascribes the failure of German diplomacy 
to two ‘fundamental misconceptions ’’—they believed in force as a 
method of policy, and they were ‘‘ unduly affected by considerations 
of national prestige.” Their diplomatists were alternatively effusive 
and overbearing; “their mendacity has been beyond words,” wrote 
Arthur Nicolson; they were perpetually trying to sow dissension ; 
“the congenital diffidence of the German race expressed itself in 
paroxysms of bullying, in weaker phases of untruth.” The author 
draws an unpleasant but not untruthful picture of the diplomatic 
manners of Holstein and Biilow; and on the other hand does full 
justice to those of his father, Lord Hardinge and Lord Grey. 

It is therefore a surprise to find him bracketing Great Britain and 
Germany as about equally responsible for the War. He speaks of 
that great ordeal of the nations as though it had been a mere 
accident of a diplomacy which was clumsy on both sides. He even 
goes out of his way to find the most far-fetched proofs of British 
guilt. ‘“‘ As regards the causes (1500-1900), I consider that the main 
onus falls on England,” he writes; and he explains that “ our own 
predatory period—and it was disgraceful enough—dated from 1500 
to 1900. During that period we were far more violent and untruthful 
than were the Germans during those fourteen years which preceded 
the War.” He compares, that is, German methods in the twentieth 
century to English methods of earlier periods of history. By such 
arbitrary comparisons any sort of moral might be drawn. Why not 
compare the methods of Frederick the Great or Bismarck with those 
of Lord Lansdowne? And, if having been left behind in the race is a 
sound excuse for fighting the nation that had gone ahead, would not 
Italy now be justified in declaring war on France? Any small but 
ambitious State would indeed be entitled by this theory to attack one 
larger and more successful. 

A laudable desire to appear detached is allowed by Mr. Nicolson 
here and there to become a definite bias against his own country— 
partly perhaps explained by the circumstance that the book was 
written while the author was Counsellor of Embassy in Berlin. ‘ We, 
for our part, were protected against all imprudence by the repletion, 
passivity and, I should add, the selfishness of old age ’’—a strangely 
perverse description of England in 1914. The wave of patriotic 
sentiment that swept over the country, the moral indignation at 
German methods find no echo in these pages, although they contain 
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a long account of the events that led up to hostilities. Mr. Nicolson 
hardly even mentions the invasion of Belgium, except to bring cut 
the fact that his father had made confidential inquiries in Brussels at 
the beginning of 1913 to find out what the attitude of Belgium would 
be if Great Britain and France “ were compelled to advance through 
Belgium for the purpose of repelling a German aggression in those 
quarters.”” The author merely makes the caustic comment on these 
inquiries : ‘‘ In the final event the action of Germany relieved us from 
all doubt as to the correct procedure in this matter of Belgian 
neutrality.” He entirely misses the all-important point that whereas 
such considerations provided the ordinary routine job for soldiers on 
both sides—Nicolson in this case was simply acting for the C.I.D.— 
the militarists had it all their own way at the critical moment in 
Germany, while there would not have been the slightest prospect of 
the British Cabinet agreeing for one moment to an unprovoked invasion 
of Belgium. The distinction is vital. In Germany the principles of 
Bernhardi and Tirpitz triumphed. In Great Britain they would have 
had no chance. Even Lord Roberts was censured and neglected for 
his quiet advocacy of universal military training. 

The victory of the Allies has made possible a new world, com- 
paratively free from nations in which policy is directed by militarism, 
and based on the new and better methods and international dealing 
which are embodied in the League of Nations. The author applauds 
the “ co-operative spirit’ that animates States to-day; in passage 
after passage he shows that it was lacking before the War, and 
that the lack was primarily attributable to German ambitions and 
animosities. 

It is, then, a blemish in this otherwise brilliant book that Mr. 
Nicolson misjudges if he does not directly condemn the national 
instinct that rallied British public opinion behind that great lover of 
peace, Sir Edward Grey, on August 4th, 1914. The decade before the 
War and the decade after it are obviously utterly different epochs, yet 
Mr. Nicolson judges the one by the standards of the other. Had the 
world been then what it is to-day it is quite certain that hundreds and 
thousands of Englishmen would not have volunteered to fight and have 
borne the hardships and horrors of war for over four years. The 
greater opportunities of to-day have been brought about by their 
supreme effort which the author tacitly condemns. Mr. Nicolson’s 
views are, of course, bound to carry weight in other countries besides 
his own and have already been freely exploited by German publicists, 
who have been pleased enough to fit such headlines to their articles as 
“ Nicolson compromises Grey,” and “ A ‘ scrap of paper ’ for England 
too.” Yet probably for the great mass of his countrymen Carnock’s 
own views are the truer and they were certainly far more representative. 

In the matter of biographies sons may normally expect the advan- 
tage of having the last word over their fathers. But in this case history 
will perhaps give the last word to Lord Carnock. A. L. KENNEDY. 


39*. So STARB DER FRIEDE. By Dr. E. von Horvath. 1930. (Berlin: 
Briickenverlag. 8vo. 86 pp. Rm. 2.50.) 

Born and educated in Croatia, the author is more critical of the 
statesmanship of Budapest than most Hungarians. He shares to the 
full the dislike of Russia common to his compatriots, and holds her 
solely responsible for the War; but he writes of the Jugoslavs with a 
certain amount of sympathy. The annexation of Bosnia, he argues, 
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should have been the prelude to Trialism, as desired by Franz Ferdi- 
nand. He describes his little book of eighty pages not as an auto- 
biography but as a selection from his reminiscences. He begins with 
a vivid account of the murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga, 
as heard and seen from a house facing the Konak, and ends with a last 
conversation with Francis Ferdinand on April 21st, 1914, in which the 
heir to the throne described the Southern Slav question as the acutest 
and most urgent of the domestic and foreign problems which confronted 
the Monarchy. G. P. 


NEw PUBLICATION 


40*. DOCUMENTS DIPLOMATIQUES FRANCAIS (1871-1914). 2° série 
(tg01-1911). T. 1 (2 janvier—31 décembre 1901). Published by 
the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres, Commission de Publication 
des Documents Rélatifs aux Origines de la Guerre de 1914. 1930. 
(Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 8vo. xx + 723 pp. 84.30 /7.) 

Official documents on the Franco-Russian Alliance, the Franco- 
Italian rapprochement and the Triple Alliance, the Franco-Italian agree- 


ment concerning Morocco and Tripoli, French policy in the Balkans and 
Far East, etc. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


41. THE DISARMAMENT PROBLEM IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 
Memorandum on the present position adopted by the Executive 
of the L. S. I. at its meeting in Berlin, May 11-13, 1930. 1930. 
(Zurich. L.S.I. Pamphlets, Disarmament No.1. 8vo. 7 pp.) 


Great Britain Official Publication : 


42*. LEAGUE OF Nations. Covenant of the League of Nations with 
a commentary thereon. 1930. (Misc. No. 3 of 1919. Cmd. 
151. la. 8vo. 22 pp. 4d.) 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


43*. THE IRISH FUTURE AND THE LORDSHIP OF THE WoRLD. By C. J. 
O’Donnell. 2nd ed. 1930. (London: Cecil Palmer. Demy 
8vo. 266 pp. 5s.) 

THIs is a book which will baffle most readers. The first part is a 
panegyric of the Irish race, for the purpose of which the author appro- 
priates most of the available talent of the British Empire. Having 
established that Pitt, Peel, Raleigh, Drake, Marlborough, Haig and 
Jellicoe, among others, were “ Celts”—a “Celt,” of course, being 
practically another name for an Irishman—he shows us a world 
dominated, very properly, by men of Irish—or almost Irish—extrac- 
tion. Having got so far, the reader is surprised to find that Mr. 
O’Donnell is dissatisfied with the world. His theory, it is true, leads 
him into some obvious difficulties, as when he describes as ‘“‘ a shameful 
business ” the supersession from the command of the Grand Fleet of 
the purely Celtic Sir George Callaghan by the not quite so Celtic Sir 
John Jellicoe. In the second part of the book Mr. O’Donnell, who is 
described on the title-page as “‘ Ex M.P. London,” fixes the guilt of the 
Great War. The chief criminal is France, but her accomplices, Lord 
Oxford and Lord Grey, have an almost equal responsibility. Mr. 
O’Donnell’s account of the diplomacy preceding the War reads like 
a chapter in Alice Through the Looking Glass ; and some of his remarks 
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about Lord Oxford and his family would be unpardonable if there was 
any risk of anyone taking them seriously. Then there is a chapter on 
India, in which Mr. O’Donnell airs some very old grievances, public 
and private; and finally there is a chapter of family history, from 
which we are encouraged to draw our own conclusions on “ The Irish 
Future and the Lordship of the World.” J. G. LockHart. 


44*. THEORIES OF LAW AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. By W. P. M. Kennedy, M.A., LL.B., Litt.D., 
Professor of Law in the University of Toronto. 


45*. SOME ASPECTS OF CANADIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FEDERAL Con- 
STITUTIONAL Law. By W. P. M. Kennedy. 

46*. Law AND CUSTOM IN THE CANADIAN CONSTITUTION. By W. P. M. 
Kennedy. Reprinted from The Round Table, December 1929. 


THE first of these three pamphlets, a reprint of an address read 
before the Canadian Bar Association, is devoted to an elaboration of 
the point that we should never “‘ keep too long apart theory and law.” 
The first British Empire perished because British lawyers and states- 
men insisted that Parliament was legally supreme over the whole 
Empire—a legal theory which did not correspond with the facts as 
Americans saw them. Now the wheel has run full circle: “ the 
political conceptions of the most constructive colonists, who would 
through them have saved the Empire before 1776, coincide with the 
conceptions of 1926.” The political theory of the Empire has profited 
by the lessons of the American Revolution. But what of the lawyers? 
Legal doctrinaires are still dangerous, whether their doctrines are 
those of Dominion autonomy or parliamentary supremacy : we must, 
says Professor Kennedy, beware of carrying legalism to excess. The 
second pamphlet, of interest to others besides the Americans for whom 
primarily it was written, discusses the interpretation of the Canadian 
and Australian Constitutions, with special reference to the American 
doctrine of “immunity of instrumentalities,’ now accepted neither 
by the Privy Council nor by the Australian High Court. The third, a 
masterpiece of concise argument, ranges over a wide field. In par- 
ticular, it shows how, as a result of judicial interpretation, the inten- 
tions of the Fathers of Confederation have been defeated and the 
“ residuary ”’ legislative powers have come to rest with the provinces 
except in cases of national peril or calamity; and it suggests the neces- 
sity of a convention, which is indeed already arising, of consultation 
and discussion on constitutional matters between federal and provincial 
authorities, W. P. MorreELL. 


New PUvuBLICATIONS 


47*. THE GREAT EMPIRE AND IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. By James W. 
Gerard, G.C.B., LL.D. 1930. (London: The Empire Crusade. 
8vo. I6 pp. 2d.). 

A plea for Empire Free Trade, by the American Ambassador to 
Germany during the War and former Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
York State. 

48. THE AtR ANNUAL OF THE BritisH Empire. By Squadron- 
Leader C. G. Burge. 1930, (London: Gale & Polden. 8vo. 
lxiv + 774 pp. 21s.) 

49*. ECONOMIC PROSPERITY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE. By Stephen 
Leacock. 1930. (London: Constable. 8vo. 845 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
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50. Das BRITISCHE WELTREICH. By Hermann Lufft. 1930. (Leip- 
zig: Bibliographisches Institut. 8vo. viii + 626 pp. 1 Map. 
Rm. 32.) 

51. NATIONALITY WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
By E. F. W. Gey Pittius. 1930. (London: P. S. King. 8vo. 
xvi + 238 pp. 10s.) 

52. THE FAILURE OF FEDERALISM IN AUSTRALIA. By A. P. Canaway. 
1930. (Oxford University Press. 8vo. viii-+ 215 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


Great Britain Official Publications : 


53*. AFGHANISTAN. Exchange of notes between the United Kingdom 
and Afghanistan regarding treaty relations with Afghanistan, 
London, May 6, 1930. (Treaty Series, No. 23, 1930. Cmd. 
3592. la.8vo. 2pp. Id.) 

54*. CANADA. Economic Conditions in Canada, May 1930. D.O.T. 
Report. (la. 8vo. 126 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

55*. CHANNEL TUNNEL: statement of policy. (Cmd. 3591. 1930. 
la. 8vo. 6 pp. Id.) 

56*. CuinA. Chinese mandate of Dec. 1929, regarding extra- 
territorial rights in China, and correspondence between the 
United Kingdom and the Chinese Government in connection 
therewith. (China, No. 1, 1930. Cmd.3480. la. 8vo. 6pp. 
2d.) 

. CHINA. Convention between His Majesty and China for the 
rendition of Weihawei, and agreement regarding certain 
facilities for His Majesty’s navy after rendition, Nanking, 
April 18, 1930. (China, No. 2, 1930. Cmd. 3590. la. 8vo. 
10 pp. 2d.) 

. CuBA. Convention between the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and the Cuban Republic for the 
extension of the extradition treaty of October 3, 1904, to 
certain protectorates and mandated territories, Havana, 
April 17, 1930. (Cuba, No. 1, 1930. Cmd. 3608. la. 8vo. 
5 pp. 1d.) 

59.* FRANCE. Despatch to His Majesty’s ambassador in Paris 
enclosing the memorandum of the French Government on the 
organisation of a system of European federal union, London, 
May 28, 1930. (Misc. No. 10 of 1930. Cmd. 3595. la. 8vo. 
25 pp. 6d.) 

60*. GERMANY. Agreement between the United Kingdom and the 

. German Government in regard to the liquidation of German 
properties, with an exchange of notes, London, Dec. 28, 1929. 
Saal Series, No. 21, 1930. Cmd. 3580. la. 8vo. 15 pp. 
3d. 

61*. GERMANY. Exchange of notes between H.M. Government and 
the German Government for a mutual amnesty on the ter- 
mination of the occupation of German territory, Berlin, 
May 9, 1930. (Treaty Series, No. 25, 1930. Cmd. 3605. la. 
8vo. 5 pp. Id.) 

62*. HAGUE AGREEMENTS, 1930. Memorandum on the receipts of the 
United Kingdom under the Hague agreements, together with 
the text of the trust agreements concluded between the creditor 
Governments and the Bank for International Settlements. 
(Cmd. 3598. 1930. la. 8vo. 56 pp. Is.) 
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63*. Huncary. Agreement between the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand and India and Hungary in regard to the liquidation of 
Hungarian property, with exchange of notes, London, July 1, 
=i (Hungary, No. 2, 1930. Cmd. 3631. la. 8vo. 9g pp. 
2d. 


. Huncary. International Agreements regarding the financial 
obligations of Hungary resulting from the Treaty of Trianon, 
etc., with letters and documents attached thereto, Paris, 
April 28, 1930. (Hungary, No. 1,1930. Cmd.3577. la. 8vo. 
73 pp. Is. 3d.) 

. IraQ. Treaty of alliance between the United Kingdom and 
Iraq, Baghdad, 30th June, 1930, together with notes exchanged. 
(Cmd. 3627 of 1930. la. 8vo. II pp. 2d.) 

. OVERSEA SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE. Report of the Oversea 
Settlement Committee for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929. 
(Cmd. 3589. 1930. la. 8vo. 43 pp. 94) 

. PersIA. Treaty between the United Kingdom and India and 
Persia in regard to the tariff autonomy of Persia, with the notes 
attached thereto, Tehran, May 10, 1928. (Persia, No. 1, 1930. 
Cmd. 3606. la. 8vo. 32 pp. 6d.) 

. UNITED STATES. Convention between the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America regarding the boundary between 
the Philippine Archipelago and the state of North Borneo, with 
exchange of notes, Washington, Jan. 2, 1930. (U.S., No. 2, 
1930. Cmd. 3622. la.8vo. Irpp. Withmap. 6d.) 

. UNITED STATES. Exchange of notes between the United King- 
dom and the United States Government regarding the inter- 
pretation of Article 19 of the Naval Treaty, London, June 5, 
ee (Misc. No. 11 of 1930. Cmd. 3597. la. 8vo. 3 pp. 
1d. 


EUROPE 


70*. THE GERMANS AT VERSAILLES, 1919. By Victor Schiff. 1930. 
(London: Williams & Norgate. 8vo. 208 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book forms a welcome supplement to Nowak’s Versailles, 
which for the first time took us behind the scenes of the German 
Delegation, though the author himself was not an eye-witness. The 
Editor of Vorwarts, on the other hand, who had spent his boyhood in 
Paris and spoke French like a native, travelled in the first train and 
stayed till the end. The humane and conciliatory character of the 
writer is revealed in the preface to the first German edition, dated 
May 1929, in which he disclaims any desire to reopen wounds that are 
healed, and reminds his readers ‘‘ what astonishing progress in thought 
and action men have made within ten short years along the road to 
genuine peace.” Herr Schiff is true to his word. Like other Germans, 
he laments the severity of the Treaty, the ferocity of Clemenceau, and 
the fanaticism of the Parisian Press; but he has more understanding 
than most of his countrymen for the agonising sufferings which dictated 
the spirit and form of the settlement, and he never for a moment 
suggests that Germany was blameless either in her diplomacy or in 
her conduct of the War. 

The hero of the story is of course Brockdorff-Rantzau, whose 
vigorous protest from his post at Copenhagen against the submarine 
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campaign of 1917 had won him the confidence of Ebert and Scheide- 
mann. Erzberger; we are told, blamed the notes of the German 
Delegation as too sharply worded, and his criticism provoked the 
profound dislike of the Foreign Secretary, who, in the author’s opinion, 
played a very difficult part with skill, courage and dignity. Few 
readers of these poignant pages will forget the picture of the delegates 
in the Hétel des Reservoirs, penned in and stared at like wild animals 
in a cage, to whom each day brought fresh evidence of the devastating 
hatred by which they, were surrounded. The interest of the work is 
enhanced by three brief but important contributions from eye-witnesses 
describing scenes at which the author was not present—the presenta- 
tion of the peace conditions at the Trianon Palace, by the journalist 
Friedrich Stampfer; the last meeting of the Scheidemann Cabinet on 
June 19th, by the Minister Landsberg ; and the signature of the Treaty 
in the Galérie des Glaces, by Hermann Miiller, one of the two Ministers 
of the new Cabinet selected for the disagreeable part. The German 
Delegation was unanimously against acceptance, and the author at 
that time shared its views. But on looking back after ten years he 
sees that the pessimism of the stunned and despairing Fatherland was 
exaggerated, and that even the Treaty of Versailles has been unable to 
prevent the recovery of an industrious and educated nation. 


G. P. Goocx. 


71*. HINDENBURG. By Margaret Goldsmith and Frederick Voigt. 
1930. (London: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 290 pp. 12s. 6d.) 
72*. THE BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT VON HINDENBURG. By A. M. K. 

Watson. 1930. (London: Marriott. 8vo. 316 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Two great legends have grown up around Marshal von Hindenburg : 
first that he was the victor at Tannenburg in 1914, and secondly that 
he led back the defeated German armies after the Armistice. The 
authors of the first of these biographies are at some pains to destroy 
these illusions. The credit for Tannenburg they give to General 
von Francois. “It would have been won even if he (Hindenburg) 
had not been born. It might not have been won if von Francois had 
not been born”’ (pp. 101-102). In regard to the second legend, the 
authors state that after thesignature of the Armisticeon 11th November, 
1918, the German army was under the control of ‘‘ Soldiers’ Councils,”’ 
a form of organisation necessary to avert complete anarchy—‘ It was 
not led back; it led itself back, with Hindenburg as its nominal Com- 
mander-in-Chief ” (p. 233). 

Though iconoclastic in tone throughout, the book gives some 
definitely interesting side-lights on the Marshal’s early life. We 
learn, for instance, that he was brought up in a strictly Prussian 
atmosphere and that his nurse would drown his three-year-old com- 
plaints with a shout of ‘‘ Don’t speak in the ranks!” He considered 
the reading of books a waste of time. 

The book stops short at the point at which some may think the 
most interesting period of the Marshal’s life begins—his election to the 
Presidency in succession to Ebert. The events of this period are 
crowded inadequately into seven pages. The authors have drawn 
largely upon Marshal von Hindenburg’s own Memoirs for material. 
The printing of Sir Edward instead of Sir Edmund Ironside on page 96 
is an error which should be corrected. 

Mr. Watson would seem to be at variance with Miss Goldsmith and 
Mr. Voigt as to Marshal von Hindenburg’s early success as a soldier, 
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for whereas the latter state that his ‘‘ promotions were all granted 
because he reached the age when not to have beef promoted was to 
have been insulted,” the former devotes a chapter to his “ Brilliant 
Military Career.”” In matter of time, however, the two books are to a 
great extent complementary, since Mr. Watson gives twelve chapters 
to the period of the Presidency, and deals adequately with the problems 
arising during that period, such as the flag dispute, and Hindenburg’s 
handling of them. 

After reading the two books one is left with the impression that few 
have earned more than this veteran, twice called from retirement at the 
advanced ages of sixty-seven and seventy-eight to the high service of 
his country, the title by which he is fondly acclaimed by his own people 
of der Vater des Volkes. J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 


73*. TYROL UNDER THE AXE OF ITALIAN Fascism. By Dr. Eduard 
Reut-Nicolussi. Trans. K. L. Montgomery. 1930. (London: 
Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 278 pp. Maps. ‘12s. 6d.) 


TuIs book sets out at length the tragic history of South Tyrol from 
the time of the entry of Italian troops in November 1918 up to the 
end of 1927. Its purpose is frankly set out in the concluding paragraph 
of the preface: ‘‘ If, then, one honourable man or one spirited woman, 
stirred by the knowledge that a brave and loyal people are enduring, 
guiltless though they be, all shameful indignities, should enrol them- 
selves on the side of the Tyrol struggle, these pages will not have been 
‘ written in vain.” The author’s intimate connections with the events 
narrated eminently qualify him for the task he has undertaken, as will 
be seen from the following facts :—He was serving in the XIth Austrian 
Army when the front broke, and having a knowledge of Italian he 
assisted as interpreter during the early days of the Italian occupation. 
He was the impassioned spokesman for the South Tyrol when, in 
September 1919, the Austrian Parliament decided on the signature of 
the Treaty of St. Germain. He was a member of the delegation of the 
German League which proceeded to Rome in 1920 and obtained from 
the Minister President, Signor Nitti, a declaration that he was convinced 

of “the value and necessity of the two independent provinces,” and 
adhered to the well-known statement from the throne in December 1919 
as to the continuance of local autonomy in such provinces. He was 
spokesman of the people at the grave of Franz Innerhofer, who was 
shot in the back when, on the 24th April, 1921, the Fascists bombed a 
peaceful procession of Tyrolese in costume, on the occasion of the 
Bozen Fair. He was thrice chosen as President of the Tyrolese People’s 
Party, and in May 1921 was returned at the head of the four Tyrolese 
delegates to the Parliament at Rome. He was present at many debates 
in the Roman Parliament, including that at which Signor Mussolini 
(abandoning the principles of his declaration of 1919 that Italy must 
pursue in the district of the Etsch “ an upright and democratic policy ” 
and that she “‘ would respect both language and customs and was pre- 
pared to grant the required administrative autonomy ”’) advocated the 
abolition of the “ principle of bilingualism ” and asserted “that the 
whole world of civilisation should know that the Italians were in South 
Tyrol and would remain there.’”’ He was formally outlawed by Fascist 
newspapers in 1922 in a diffida, which prohibited him from public 
activity of every kind and declared that “ every Fascist was given a 
free hand to treat him as he pleased.” He acted in his professional 
capacity as an advocate for the social democrats of Bozen when the 
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Fascists in 1923 seized their Gewerkschaftshaus, on behalf of the Central 
Bank, when, in 1926, the Fascists succeeded in obtaining the control 
of the Bank and the mastery of the Tyrolese agricultural money busi- 
ness, and on behalf of many of the Tyrolese people who were subjected 
to prosecution by the Fascist authorities. He became so obnoxious to 
these latter that, in June 1927, he was struck off the roll of the Bozen 
Bar on account of his defence of two girls who were accused of giving 
private instruction in German ! 

Finally, in September of the same year, after an exhausting and 
dangerous journey over the guarded ridges of the Alps, he and his 
wife found themselves in safety in the Austrian Tyrol, thereby escaping 
the fate of banishment to one of the islands which befell those other 
Tyrolese patriots, Dr. Noldin and Rudolf Riedl. 

This book accordingly contains no description of the sufferings 
incident to such banishment, and for that we must await the experiences 
of Riedl, which we are told are about to appear in print. If the 
promised publication is translated into English, it is suggested that a 
too literal adherence to the German text be avoided, and that an Index 
be provided. WALTER NAPIER. 


74. THE NAPOLEONIC WARS AND GERMAN NATIONALISM IN AUSTRIA. 
By Walter Consuelo Langsam. 1930. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: P. S. King. 8vo. 241 pp. 15s.) 

THE field of this work is limited; it deals almost entirely with 
manifestations, and touches little on causes. It is, however, a useful 
work, well grounded on painstaking archival research, as its excellent 

bibliography shows. C. A. M. 


75. Les ANTINOMIES SOCIALISTES ET L’EVOLUTION DU SOCIALISME 
Frangals. By J. Delevsky. 1930. Paris: Marcel Giard. 8vo. 
529 pp. 70 fr. 

Tuis is an historical study of French socialist theory and practice 
from Babeuf to the Briand of our days. There are some references to 
current socialist controversy in France; and the whole book is aimed at 
showing that self-criticism by socialist groups is the great need of to-day 
—both in the interest of the socialist ideal and in that of civilisation as a 
whole. The treatment is admirably clear and the governing ideas of 
history are very cogently expressed. But there is an emphasis upon 
the French experience, to which the author intentionally confines his 
attention, which is somewhat misleading. Surely it is an exaggeration 
to suppose that Marx was largely influenced by French ideas; and the 
statement that France is the country “ par excellence” of creative 
socialism does not fit in with the influence of Russia upon French 
socialism to-day. France, indeed, seems to have lost all leadership or 
initiative since the French Revolution; but the French tradition still 
seems to assume that Paris is the centre of civilisation as it was in the 
eighteenth century. C. DELISLE Burns. 


76. A SHorT HisToRY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. By Charles Guigne- 
bert. Translated by F.G. Richmond. 2 vols. 1930. (London: 
George Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 25s. each.) 


ALTHOUGH called a short history, M. Guignebert’s book is really a 
substantial work. The first volume has over 450 pages; the second has 
438. The history is dedicated to the American soldiers who were M. 
Guignebert’s audience at the Sorbonne in 1919. One wonders if the 
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American soldiers were able fully to profit by this thorough exposition 
of the history of France, which, apparently, was delivered in the French 
tongue. Anyhow the lecture-course has produced a good book. The 
translation into English has been admirably done. 

The book does not set out to be precisely a history of France, but 
rather of ‘‘ those active influences which, linked together from century 
to century, have made the France of to-day.” The author regards 
himself as philosopher as much as historian. France, and French 
history, are to him “ the metaphysical expression of a nation.” He 
therefore concentrates his attention on “ the culture, spirit, life of the 
French nation,” that is, ‘‘ upon this concrete idea of a French people.” 
And although he holds tkat the history of ‘‘ the French nation, properly 
so called,” begins with the Partition Treaties of Verdun in A.D. 843, he 
’ nevertheless starts, quite reasonably, with the first appearance of Man 
in France; “ Man, apparently, was to be found within her borders as 
early as we can trace him on theearth.” Frankly, I cannot quite grasp 
this last tremendous statement, for no evidence is given in support of it. 
There is no doubt, however, that primitive man appeared very early in 
France, and the fascinating study of him can perhaps be pursued as well 
there as anywhere else, in the many celebrated caverns with their 
prehistoric remains, possibly also in lake-dwellings. Some twenty pages 
are skilfully devoted to this prehistoric “‘ cradle of France.” 

M. Guignebert in some introductory lines on geography points 
out that the “ alleged natural boundaries are not defined throughout 
‘ their whole length with the rigorous precision long claimed for them in 
France.” Michelet’s claim that France, by virtue of her geography, is 
an individual “ oversteps truth, possibly so far as to trespass into 
untruth,” in fact, geographical France “ is not either a homogeneous or 
a complete whole.” This statement shows the attitude of philosophical 
detachment with which M. Guignebert writes. Such individuality as 
the physical geography of France has is in the fact that it is a ‘‘ harmony 
of opposites.” 

Considerable space is devoted to “ the education of Gaul by Rome,” 
and to “ the German factor,” that is, to the Franks, Visigoths, Alamans 
and other Teutons who came and settled in France in the fifth century 
A.D. It is not until nearly half-way through Volume I that the France 
of the Crusades is reached. The author does not give way to the 
glamour of the Middle Ages, but writes of them very soberly, parti- 
cularly on the ecclesiastical side. 

M. Guignebert has a decided capacity for the philosophical analysis 
of character. He places the great men of the past in their setting, and 
he traces their effect upon the social and political development of 
France. Perhaps he is at his best in analysing that strange, repulsive 
yet fascinating genius, Napoleon, to whom M. Guignebert ascribes much 
of the weakness as well as much of the strength of the French political 
system to-day. 

This work, taken as a whole, is a stimulating and suggestive history 
and criticism of the French nation. It is a book for students who are 
already familiar with the outline of French history, and who are ready 
to have many of their assumptions challenged. R. B. Mowat. 


77*. My LirE: THE RISE AND FALL OF A Dictator. By Leon 
Trotsky. 1930. (London: Thornton Butterworth. 8vo. 
512 pp. 30s. 

It is appropriate, before attempting to examine the contents of 

Trotsky’s autobiography, to express our admiration of its literary 
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quality. Mr. Shaw, it appears, once called Trotsky ‘“ the prince of 
pamphleteers ’”’ ; and Herr Ludwig declares that the present book “‘ puts 
all post-war memoirs except those of Mr. Churchill into the shade.” 
The style is always pungent; and though there is a good deal of hard 
hitting, the writer seldom stops to score points that are merely cheap. 

The process of re-writing history to suit the exigencies of the 
moment is as old as Herodotus, the father of history. The tame 
professors of the Soviet régime have worked harder than most at this 
engaging sport; and the historical text-book which confronts the 
Russian child to-day bears little resemblance to the one conned by his 
father and grandfather. It is perhaps therefore a little inconsistent 
when Trotsky complains that the friends of Stalin are now applying the 
same process to contemporary history at his expense, and demonstrating 
how heterodox and dangerous were his opinions even in 1918-20, when 
everybody supposed him to be one of the principal bulwarks of the 
revolution. Nor is Trotsky himself innocent of this retrospective 
distortion of perspective. He first met Lenin in 1902, a promising 
young revolutionary just escaped from Siberia. When the split in the 
Social Democrat party into “‘ Bolsheviks ’’ and “‘ Mensheviks ” occurred 
in 1903, Trotsky sided with the minority against Lenin. Then he 
quarrelled with the Mensheviks, but without becoming reconciled with 
the Bolsheviks. He played an active and leading part in the revolution 
of 1905, was exiled to Siberia and again escaped; and from this time 
until the outbreak of the war he remained a sort of revolutionary free- 
lance, living mostly in Vienna, doing journalistic work and not directly 
associated with the revolutionary party. He participated in neither 
of the important conferences—Zimmerwald and Kienthal—during the 
War; and when he appeared in Petrograd in April 1917, neither Lenin 
nor any of the other Bolshevik leaders, then busily engaged in under- 
mining the position of the Provisional Government, had any reason to 
feel special confidence in the new recruit. 

These facts can be found in My Life by those who know where to 
look for them. We are far from accusing Trotsky of deliberate 
falsification. But the uninitiated reader, beguiled by the racy style 
and skilful arrangement of light and shade, might easily carry away the 
impression that, from the time of their first acquaintance, the closest 
friendship and collaboration were established between Lenin and 
Trotsky, and that no serious differences ever arose to separate them. 
The creation of this myth, sedulously fostered by Trotsky, was rendered 
possible by the amazing energy with which, from 1917 onwards, he 
threw himself into the struggle, and the organising genius he displayed 
in bringing the Red Army into being. These immense services made 
him, in the first years of the revolution, a partner, and an almost equal 
partner, of Lenin. It was forgotten that the hard slogging of the years 
of preparation had been left to others, while he had skirmished, a 
volatile and rather unreliable sharpshooter, on the flank. Lenin and 
Trotsky became, in the eyes of the world, the diabolical twins of the 
revolution; and there were many who credited Trotsky with being 
the more thorough-going revolutionary of the two. But those within 
the party had longer memories; and when Lenin died, there was a 
general resolve to exclude from the succession one who, from the party 
point of view, was a mere upstart. 

We have no space to review in detail the later pages of this crowded 
book. Among other incidents Trotsky tells in full the story of the 
Brest-Litovsk peace negotiations in 1918. His account of the negoti- 
ations is not free from embarrassment. He admits his blunders, 
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being careful only to emphasise that the decision was not personal 
to himself, but was endorsed by all the pundits in Moscow. He 
made the heroic gesture of refusing to sign a treaty with the unclean 
forces of imperialism: ‘‘ We will neither fight with you nor make 
peace with you.” The German army continued its advance, occupied 
the Ukraine and menaced Petrograd; and Trotsky returned to Brest- 
Litovsk with his tail between his legs to sign conditions of peace far 
harsher than those he had so heroically rejected. But he scores a 
powerful and legitimate point against the German Nationalists who 
dictated the Brest-Litovsk treaty and the German Social Democrats 
who voted for it in the Reichstag. Neither had any moral ground of 
complaint when Brest-Litovsk terms were meted out to them at 
Versailles. It was they who had set the example. 

The last chapter of the book is a scathing attack on the European 
governments which refused Trotsky a visa when he was expelled from 
the Soviet Union last year. The British Labour Government and the 
German Social Democrats come in, as might ‘be expected, for the 
hardest knocks. We can understand the personal bitterness. But, 
looking at the matter on broader grounds, are we to regard him merely 
as an unfortunate? or was there something fundamentally wrong 
about a political career which has left him without a friend in the 


world, an unwelcome and embarrassing guest on a lonely Turkish 
island ? 


78*. SEEING RED: To-DAY IN Russia. By Negley Farson. 1930. 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode. 8vo. x + 275 pp. I5s.) 


THE principal attraction of this book lies in its twenty-four repro- 
ductions in colour of Soviet anti-religious and anti-imperialist propa- 
ganda posters—a typical collection. The text has no particular 
relation to these illustrations. The writer, an American citizen who 
lived in Russia before the war, has travelled widely in the Soviet Union. 
He has no axe to grind, and might have written a good descriptive book 
if he had been less obsessed with the determination to be bright at all 
costs. He adopts the technique of the cinema, and his style flickers 
like a pre-war film. His 275 pages of largish print are divided into no 
less than 56 chapters, generally quite unconnected with one another. 
For those who like a régime of mental jerks, there are some vivid 
impressionistic pictures of life in the dwelling-quarters of a textile mill, 
in a provincial hotel, on a Volga steamboat, and so forth. 


79*. SOVIET Russia: A LiIvING RECORD AND A History. By William 
Henry Chamberlin. 1930. (London: Duckworth. 8vo. 453 
pp. 25s.) 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN has lived in the Soviet Union for seven years, and 
writes as a trained observer. He deserves, therefore, to be distinguished 
from the horde of casual visitors who have rushed into print on this 
subject during the past few years. He really has studied the Soviet 
system from within. On nearly every aspect of its working the book 
is a mine of information, and is none the less valuable for being written 
in a spirit of sympathy for the Bolshevik experiment. The chapters 
on the Communist Party and the personalities of the Revolution are 
the best things we have seen on these topics. The chapter on Foreign 
Affairs is, on the other hand, the least satisfactory in the volume. It is 
a subject on which study from within throws insufficient light. For 
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while Mr. Chamberlin may be familiar with the attitude of the Soviet 
Government to other Powers, his understanding of the attitude of those 
Powers to the Soviet Government seems perfunctory and superficial. 
“The Soviet Union,” he writes, for example, ‘is always a good card in 
reserve for a German Foreign Minister who finds himself being pressed 
too hard by France and England.” This has not, we think, been true 
for the past four years or more; and Mr. Chamberlin ignores the very 
marked deterioration of Soviet-German relations during 1928 and 
1929. Nor does he anywhere state, or even refer to, the very substantial 
grievances of the German Government—and indeed of many other 
governments—against the Soviet Government and the policy of 
Comintern. This is, however, the only chapter where a certain pro- 
Soviet bias makes itself rather disagreeably felt, and the book as a 
a may be recommended both to the student and to the general 
reader. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


80*. VERS LES Erats-Unis p’Europe. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. 
1930. (Paris: Valois. 8vo. 205 pp. 12/7.) 

Criticises the nationalistic basis of the peace treaties, and shows how 
unity of the European states would solve the post-war political problems 
of minorities, security and disarmament. 

81*. LA BULGARIE APRES LE TRAITE DE NEvILLy. By Georges 
Desbons. 1930. (Paris: M. Riviére. 8vo. 462 pp. Maps. 
50 fr.) 

An account of the dismemberment of Bulgaria by the peace treaty, and 
a plea for justice. 

82* FRANCE, A NATION OF Patriots. ByC. J. H. Hayes. 1930. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 8vo. 497 pp. $4:50.) 

83*. SUR LA SECURITE MILITAIRE DE LA FRANCE. By Général Debe- 
ney. 1930. (Paris: Payot. 8vo. I30pp. 15/7.) 

The author emphasises the connection between security and disarma- 
ment, and the right of each nation to determine for itself what force is 
necessary for its own security. 

84*. STRESEMANN : EIN DEUTSCHER STAATSMANN. By Dr. Heinrich 
Bauer. 2nd ed. 1930. (Berlin: Georg Stilke. 8vo. 266 pp. 


9s.) 
An account of Stresemann’s aims and achievements as a politician and 
statesman. 

85*. ENTWICKLUNGSTENDENZEN UND WELTWIRTSCHAFTLICHE AUFGA- 
BEN DER DEUTSCHEN GROSSBANKEN. By Dr. Georg Solmssen. 
1930. (Berlin: W.de Gruyter. 8vo. 44 pp. Rm. 1.50.) 

Text of a speech delivered in Zurich at the invitation of the German 
Chamber of Commerce in Switzerland. Dr. Solmssen discusses the question 
of post-war reconstruction and the reparations settlement. 

86*. DIE AUSWARTIGE GEWALT DER SOWJETUNION. By Dr. W. von 
Metzler. 1930. (Berlin: W. Rothschild. 8vo. 88 pp. Rm. 4.) 

Deals with the position of Soviet Russia in international law, its means 
of diplomatic communication with other countries, and the status of its 
consuls and other agents and representatives. 


87*, SIEBEN JAHRE SOWJETUNION. By Paul Scheffer. 1930. (Leip- 
zig: Bibliographisches Institut. 8vo. 458 pp. Rm. 11) 

A collection of reports sent to the Berliner Tageblatt from November 

1921 to September 1929, forming a survey of the aims and achievements of 


Bolshevism in the spheres of politics, economics, art, literature and 
religion. 
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88*, THE OCHRANA (THE RvussIAN SECRET PoLice). By A. T. 
Vassilyev. Introduction by René Fiilép-Miiller. 1930. 
(London: Harrap. 8vo. 320 pp. 15s.) 

89*. DIE DEUTSCHE OSTGRENZE: UNTERLAGEN ZUR ERFASSUNG DER 
GRENZZERREISSUNGSSCHADEN. With 12 maps. By W. Volz and 
H. Schwalm. 1929. (Langensalza: Kommissionsverlag Julius 
Beltz. 8vo. iv + 141 pp.) 

This work includes chapters on communications, economic conditions, 
the mining industry in Upper Silesia, and finance, all as affected by the 
delimitation of Germany’s eastern frontier. There are also twenty tables 
containing relevant statistics. Twelve maps are published as a supplement, 
dealing with the situations in trade, communications and social progress 
before and since the War. The work comprises the actual material laid by 
the authors before the Eastern Committee of the Prussian Chamber and 
the Frontier Committee of the German Reichstag in the beginning of 
December 1929. 

go*. Une ETAPE DU CALVAIRE SLOVAQUE: LE Procés TuKA (1929- 
30). By Prof. Dr. Francois Jehlicka. 1930. (Paris: Editions 
Argo. 8vo. 117 pp. 8/7.) 

gI. SWEDEN TO-DAY: A SURVEY OF SWEDISH INDUSTRIES. Edited 
by Erik Nylander. 1930. (General Export Association of 
Sweden. 8vo. 354 pp.) 

92. LETTERS OF PRINCE VON BiiLow. Translated by Frederick Whyte. 
1930. (London: Hutchinson. 8vo. xi-+ 343 pp. 24s.) 

93. LENA GOLDFIELDS Co., Ltp. Documents concerning the com- 
petence of the arbitration court set up in connection with the 
questions outstanding between the Lena Goldfields Co., Ltd., and 
the U.S.S.R. 1930. (Moscow: Central Concessions Committee. 
8vo. 60 pp.) 

94. LENA GOLDFIELDS Co., Ltp. The Financial and Economic Results 
of the Working of the Lena Goldfields Co., Ltd. By S. A. 
Bernstein. 1930. (London: Blackfriars Press. 8vo. 36 pp.) 

95*. Matta. Exposition of the Malta Question, with Documents. 
(Translation.) (Feb. 1929.-June 1930). 1930. (Vatican 
Polyglot Press. la. 8vo. I59 pp. I5s.) 

g6*. DANzIG’s SHIPPING AND FoREIGN TRADE: literature on Politics 
and Industry in Danzig, Vol.I. By Kurt Peiser. 1930. (Danzig: 
Kafemann. 8vo. 35 pp.) 

97*. BosguEJo Histdrico DE LA DicTapURA. By Gabriel Gamazo 
ye 2 vols., 5th ed. 1930. (Tip. de Archivos. 8vo, 10 
psts. 

g8*. AL SERVICIO DE EsPpANA: un manifesto, un discurso y unas 
apostillas. By J.Sanchez Guerra. 4thed. 1930. (Madrid: J. 
Morata. 8vo: 163 pp. 32/7.) 

99*. VINTE E OITO MEZES NO MINISTERIO DES NEGOCIOS ESTRANGEIROS 
(12 Julho, 1926-9 Nov., 1928). By Bettencourt Rodrigues. 1929. 
(Lisbon: Teixeira. 8vo. 277 pp.) 

100*, PERMANENT CoURT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: Case of the 
Free Zones of Upper Savoy and the District of Gex. [Seventeenth 
(ordinary) session, 1929. Documents relating to the order of 
August 19, 1929]. 3 vols. 1930. (Leyden: Sijthoff. 8vo. 
1841 pp. £3 8s.) 

See also under British Empire (Great Britain Official Publications). 

See also under United States Official Publications. 
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NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


1o1*. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERSIA. By Lt.-Col. Sir Arnold T. Wilson. 
1930. (Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Milford. Sm. 4to. 
x + 253 pp. 205.) 

IN his book on the Persian Gulf, published two years ago, Sir Arnold 
Wilson included an excellent bibliography of that region. He has now 
extended the field of his work, and has produced a bibliography of 
Persia which will be welcomed by all who are interested in that country. 
It comprises some 5000 entries, including books and articles in the 
principal European languages. Works in Russian are unusually well 
represented. The book, which is uniform with The Persian Gulf, is of 
convenient size and shape, and the type is clear and readable. 

The compiler has of necessity imposed definite limits on his work. 
This is not a bibliography of Persian literature, and works in the Persian 
language have no place. Standard translations of Persian writings are 
included, though under this head one misses some familiar names (that 
of A. N. Wollaston, for instance, does not appear as tramslator of 
Sadi’s Pandnameh and of the Anwar-i-Suhaili). Dictionaries and gram- 
mars are not included. 

Entries are listed alphabetically by authors’ names, with a few 
subject-headings inserted. The compiler, in his preface, holds out a 
hope that a supplementary volume may be issued which shall contain 
an analytical index. Such an index would more than double the value 
of the present work, and its publication will be eagerly awaited. 

In a work of this scope, there must be omissions. Doubtless many 
students of things Persian are engaged in preparing the supplementary 
lists which the compiler invites. The reviewer found that by turning 
up in the British Museum catalogue the names of half a dozen of the 
authors given, it was easy to add to the number of works cited. 

A certain number of errors have escaped the proof-reader. The 
Histoire de Perse by La Mamye Clairac is given on p. 96 as a work of 
2 vols, and on p. 124, correctly, as 3 vols. Two works published 
respectively in 1833 and 1917 are ascribed to H. G. Dwight, whereas 
the author of the earlier was H. G. O. Dwight. An article by Dr. 
Rosen, listed in the Addenda, is given also in the body of the book. 
Capt. M. A. Nicolas appears on p. 158 as two persons, and the date of 
his article on Mt. Demavend is given as 1867 instead of 1861. The 
introduction refers the student to the heading Reports, but he will look 
in vain for this heading in the alphabetical list. C. C. EpwarDs. 


102*. PALESTINE TO-DAY AND To-mMorROW. By John H. Holmes. 
1930. (London: Allen and Unwin. xviii+ 272 pp. Ios.) 


Tuis book is not likely to be wholly palatable to any of the parties 
in the Palestine triangle. The author, an American clergyman, 
visited Palestine under Zionist auspices in February 1929, and he puts 
in a somewhat rhetorical plea for Zionism in its most idealistic con- 
ception. Of political Zionism he admits the premises, but rejects the 
conclusion : ‘“ Zion will be a people and not a state, a culture and not 
a government, a commonwealth and not a power.” The Arab case is 
fairly stated, though not fully understood, and the solution of the 
problem is propounded as follows: ‘‘ England, with her alien rule and 
her alien imperial interests, must sooner or later become the focal 
point of opposition to all the inhabitants of Palestine. In this opposi- 
tion these inhabitants will discover a sense of possession of a common 
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country, and of citizenship in a common state, which now is dim and 
distant in their minds.” The Balfour Declaration, with its conse- 
quences, was a disaster, which must, in the interests of Zionism itself, 
be retrieved. The careful reader will detect one or two errors of fact, 
some misunderstandings, and a certain disregard for logical consistency ; 
nevertheless the book as a whole is a sincere and stimulating contribu- 
tion to recent literature on Palestine. H. A. R. Grips. 


NEw PUuBLICATIONS 


103*. L’EmprrE ARABE D’IBN SEouD. By Jeanne Broucke. 1929. 
(Brussels : Librairie Falk Fils. 8vo. 89pp. 15/7.) 

An account of the rise of Ibn Sa‘oud, his policy during the War, and of 
his post-war prestige in its relation to British control in Arabian countries. 

104*. PALESTINE. Some observations on the policy of the mandatory 
government of Palestine, with regard to the Arab attacks on the 
Jewish population in August 1929. By J. H. Kann. 1930. 
(The Hague: M. Nijhoff. 8vo. 60 pp. 2s. 6d.) 

An analysis of Jewish grievances against Great Britain. 

105. TURKEY Faces West. By Mme. HalidéEdib. 1930. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xiv +273 pp. I4s.) 

106*. MEMORANDUM ON THE WESTERN WALL: submitted to the special 
commission of the League of Nations on behalf of the Rabbinate, 
the Jewish Agency, the Jewish Community and the Central 
Agudath Israel of Palestine. 1930. Jerusalem. Fol. 76 pp.) 


See also under British Empire (Great Britain Official Publications). 


AFRICA 


107*. THE FRONTIER TRADITION IN SOUTH AFRICA: A LECTURE 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD AT RHODES 
HovusE ON 5TH Marcu, 1930. By Professor E. A. Walker. 
(Oxford University Press. London: Milford. 8vo. 24pp. 2s.) 

108*. CoMPLEX SouTH AFRICA: An Economic Footnote To History. 
By W. M. Macmillan. 1930. (London: Faber & Faber. 8vo. 
293 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

109*. CALIBAN IN AFRICA. By Leonard Barnes. 1930. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 245 pp. 10s. 6d.) 

110*. THE BANTU ARE COMING: PHASES OF SOUTH AFRICA’S RACE 
PROBLEM. By the Rev. Ray E. Phillips. 1930. (London: Student 
Christian Movement Press. 8vo. 238 pp. 53s.) 

I11*. THE SOUTH-EASTERN BANTu. By J. Henderson Soga. Special 
Number of Bantu Studies. Supplement No. 4. March 1930. 
(Johannesburg: Witwatersrand Press. xxxi-+ 490 pp.) 

THESE five publications are examples of the changed approach to 
South African problems which has been in evidence since the Union. 
The old white interracial conflict has receded into the background, and 
it is now the native problem which occupies the foremost place. From 
this point of view Professor Walker’s lecture is the most brilliant and 
sufficient summary of South African history which has yet been 
attempted. The frontier tradition is not, of course, only concerned with 
geographical boundaries. It lies in the heart of almost every white 
man, and draws a line between him and the natives. On the other 
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hand, it originated in the occupation of the land by the former, and it 
is the method and the results of that occupation which are at the root 
of South Africa’s present difficulties. Professor Macmillan has already 
forcibly pointed this out in his two previous books, The Cape Colour 
Problem and Bantu, Boer and Briton. In Complex South Africa he 
applies the lesson to some of the existing problems, and incidentally 
gives the results of his special research into the economic condition of 
the natives of the Herschell District of the Cape. They are depressing 
reading, especially when one remembers that the Cape has been less 
responsible than the old Republics for what Mr. Leonard Barnes 
denounces as the “‘ Afrikander ” attitude towards the natives and the 
British Empire. Nor must it be supposed that because he includes the 
British Empire as one of the two matters on which, in his opinion, 
Afrikanderdom is narrow-minded, we have here a recrudescence of the 
old Briton-Boer controversy. It is certainly so up to a point, but Mr. 
Barnes claims that, so far as the natives are concerned, there is very 
little, if any, difference between the attitudes of English and Dutch 
Afrikanders. The situation, however, has some redeeming features, 
and the most useful contribution which Mr. Ray E. Phillips makes is to 
give an account of the interracial co-operation movements between 
white and black which have recently been initiated. The Joint 
Councils of Europeans and natives which now exist in twenty-two towns 
and the contacts which are being made between university students of 
both races are cases in point. Twenty years ago no one would have 
imagined either as a possibility. Mr. Soga’s book is also worthy of 
notice. He is not a pure Bantu, his mother having been Scotch, but 
he sets out to write native history in a native language. He suffers 
from the disability of all writers of native history in the absence of all 
native source material. Only oral tradition which embraces not more 
than the last one hundred and fifty years is available. Previous to 
that time-limit he has to fall back on European authorities. After it, 
however, he has collected tribal history in the same way, though not 
so fully, as the Rev. A. T. Bryant has done for the natives of Zululand 
and Natal. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


112*. FRANCE IN TUNIS AND ALGERIA. By W. Basil Worsfold. 1930. 
(London: Brentano. 8vo. 256 pp. 1 coloured plate. 2 
photographs.) 

Mr. WorsFOLD certainly made a most admirable use of his time 
during the extremely short trip that he and his wife took to Tunisia and 
Algeria in January and February 1927—not a month in all. For, as 
the proceeds, he has given us a very useful little book, full of valuable 
history and of impartial accounts of the French administration and 
agriculture in the two countries. 

Preceded by a historical chapter on the French effort in Africa, he 
describes a number of the towns in North Africa which tourists are likely 
to visit—Carthage, Timgad and El Djem amongst others—giving of 
each (and of the Corsairs as well) a pleasantly-written history from the 
earliest times, which must have necessitated much research. And as 
regards the administration he has, besides making visits to several 
interesting institutions, had assistance from — officials— 
including the Governor-General of Algeria himself. 

In so short a visit the author could hardly be expected to study all 
sides of local questions; but it is a little surprising that he does not 
make more of the very heavy Italian weight—rather than pressure— 
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which exists in Tunisia to-day and may have a considerable effect on its 

future. For the rest of the book we have nothing but commendation. 
An additional point in its favour is that it is of handy size, with well- 

rounded corners for the pocket. EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


113*. A Nomap 1n Morocco. By Ben Assher. 1930. (London: 
H. F. and G. Witherby. 8vo. 324 pp. 12s. 6d.) 


THE author—till recently in the Sudan Civil Service on the Upper 
Nile—here gives us his experiences, gathered in the course of a most 
comprehensive trip through Morocco, including the Southern posts. 

He gives us throughout his personal impressions of the places 
he visits and of their inhabitants, but of solid information there is 
little—either of the country, of its history and inhabitan.s, or of the 
French administration. The note is entirely personal. 

The author’s Arabic and French are by no means faultless; further, 
the leader of the French expedition to Fashoda was not Weygand, but 
Marchand. 

There is, however, a good map, though it is not up to date as 
regards railways. EDWARD GLEICHEN. 


114*, AN ANNUAL REPORT UPON THE AFFAIRS OF THE VARIOUS CoUN- 
TRIES, TERRITORIES AND DEPENDENCIES UNDER THE BRITANNIC 
MAJESTY’s CROWN ON THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA. Edited by 
Owen Clough. 1930. (London: Harrison and Sons. §8vo. 
368 pp. 10s.) ; 

THIS promises to be a useful addition to books of reference on Africa. 

It deals with each country under the same sub-heads, and no doubt 
eventually each will be treated in the sameway. This is not so 
at present. For example, under the heading “‘ Native Policy and 
Administration ” we are given a variety of returns both in form and in 
substance. This only means that co-ordination is required, and that 
it will.be supplied is assured by Mr. Clough’s statement that he will be 
able to devote most of his time in future to this work. We would 
suggest that as much detailed information‘as possible should be given ; 
general statements, such as that from Gambia, that the natives are 
happy under the generally benevolent rule of their chiefs, are hardly 
worth printing. H. A. WYNDHAM. 


NEw PUvuBLICATIONS 


115*. ErupE GENERALE SUR LA CONDITION DES ETRANGERS EN 
EcypTe. By Mourad Kamel Bey. 1930. (Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France. 8vo. 87 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The author deals with the history of the question and with the present 
situation under Anglo-Egyptian régime. Texts of documents are included. 

116*. CONQUETE DU CAMEROUN-NorRD (1914-15). By Lieut.-Col. Jean 
Ferrandi. 1928. (Paris: Lavauzelle. 8vo. 293 pp. 15/7.) 

A military account, with maps and diagrams. 

117*. TERRE D’EBENE. By Albert Londres. 1929. (Paris: Michel. 
8vo. 268 pp. 12/7.) 

A collection of ee of travel bearing upon colonial problems in 
French Equatorial ica. 

118*. UN Voyace EN A.O.F. By Maurice Rondet-Saint. 1930. 
(Paris : Société d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales. 
8vo. 264 pp. 15/7.) 

Deals with the achievements of French colonial administration and the 


a of native labour in Guinea, Sudan, Upper Volta, and the Ivory 
oast. 
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119*. LA SITUATION DES CULTES EN TuNISIE. By Raoul Darmon. 
2nded. 1930. (Paris: Rousseau. 8vo. 168 pp. 30/7.) 
120*. L’ALGERIE FRANCAISE: UN SIECLE DE COLONISATION (1830- 

1930.) By Victor Piquet. 1930. (Paris: Colin. 8vo. xiv + 
413 pp. 35/7.) 
Great Britain Official Publications. 


121*, CAMEROONS AND FRANCE. Declaration made by the Governor 
of Nigeria and the Governor of the French Cameroons defining 
the boundary between British and French Cameroons. 
(France, No. 2, 1930. Cmd. 3612. la. 8vo. 12 pp. 2d.) 
East AFRICA. Memorandum on Native Policy in East Africa. 
Cmd. 3573. 1930. la. 8vo. 15 pp. 84d.) 

East AFRICA. Statement of the conclusions of H.M. Govern- 
ment as regards closer union in East Africa. (Cmd. 3574. 
1930. la. 8vo. Ig pp. 4d.) 

TOGOLAND AND FRANCE. Final report of the commissioners 
appointed to delimitate the boundary between British and 
French mandated territories of Togoland, with protocol, 
Lome, Oct. 21, 1929. (France, No. 1, 1930. Cmd. 3611. 
la. 8vo. 39 pp. Is.) 


INDIA 


125*. Two BRoapDcasT TALKS ON INDIA. (Criterion Miscellany.) By 
Sir no Simon. 1930. (London: Faber and Faber. 35 pp. 
Is. net. 

THESE two broadcast talks form an admirable introduction to the 
study of the ‘Simon Report” and its recommendations. In the 
first the salient features of the Indian problem are presented with a 
lucidity and compression indicating a complete mastery of the subject. 
In the second, after an outline sketch of the proposed new Constitution, 
the lecturer admits his audience into the inner counsels of the Com- 
mission and explains the governing principles and arguments which 
determined the shape of their proposed new model. F. Gu-P. 


126*. AMERICA AND INDIA. By Edward Thompson. Reprinted from 
The Times, July 1930. (London: The Times Publishing Co. 
8 pp. 2d.) 

Mr. THOMPSON deserves well of his country for his fine work in | 
exposing the monstrous falsehoods about India by which the readers 
of the American “ Liberal Press ” are habitually misled and deceived. 
Two or three of the worst offenders have here been hoisted on to a 
pillory, which it may be hoped is sufficiently high and conspicuous. 
It was Dr. Johnson who said that no man is ever written down except 
by himself, and American readers may learn how the reputation of 
their country is being lowered by the publications of these literary 
Yahoos. F, G. P. 


New PUvuBLICATIONS 


127. THE RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA. By Edward J. Thompson. 
1930. (London: Faber. 8vo. 320 pp. tos. 6d.) 

128*. INDIAN CURRENCY BANKING AND EXCHANGE. By H. L. Chab- 
lani. 1930. (London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. vi+ 
166 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
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129. Dre STAATS- UND VOLKERRECHTLICHE STELLUNG BRITISCH- 
InDIENS: Frankfurter Abhandlung zum modernen Volkerrecht, 
H. 17. 1930. (Leipzig: Noske. 8vo. vili+ 226 pp. Rm. 
12.) 


FAR EAST 


NEw PUuBLICATIONS 


130*. THE Cotton INDUSTRY OF JAPAN ANDCHINA. By Arno S. 
Pearse, 1929. (Manchester: Taylor, Garnett, Evans & Co., Ltd. 
8vo. 254 pp. 2Is.) 

131. THE ForEIGN PuBLic DEBT OF CHINA. By A. G. Coons. 1930. 
(London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. xi-+25I pp. 
12s. 6d.) 

132*. A GENERAL SURVEY OF EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 1930. (Tokyo: 
Department of Education. 8vo. 65 pp.) 


United States Official Publication : 


133*. JAPAN. The currency system of Japan. 1930. (Trade 
Information Bulletin, No. 673. la. 8vo. 35 pp. 10.) 


See also under British Empire (Great Britain Official Publications). 


THE AMERICAS 
NEw PUvuBLICATIONS 


134*. AMERICAN MONETARY AND BANKING PoticiEs. By George 
William Dowrie. (New York: Longmans, Green. 8vo. vii + 
401 pp. 12s. 6d.) 

An inquiry into the nature and development of private financial 
policies, and their probable effect upon the economic structure of America, 
with a final chapter upon international finance. 

135*. THE TREATY VETO OF THE AMERICAN SENATE. By Denna Frank 
Fleming. 1930. (New York: Putnam. 8vo. ix + 325 pp. 
9s.) 

A study of the relation of the Senate to the negotiation of treaties, and 
of the growth and results of its constitutional powers of amendment and 
rejection. 

136*. LE CoNTROLE FINANCIER DU GOUVERNEMENT DES EtaTs-UNIS 
D’AMERIQUE SUR LA REPUBLIQUE D’HaitTi. By Vilfort Beauvoir. 
1930. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 8vo. 279 pp. 30/7.) 

A study of financial intervention as a question of international law, 
showing its bearing upon sovereignty. 

137. PARTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. By John W. Davis. 
1929. (Princeton University Press. London: H. Milford. 8vo. 
68 pp. 6s.) 

138. WHAT’s RIGHT WITH AMERICA. By Sisley Huddleston. 1930. 
(London: Harrap. 8vo. 252 pp. Ios. 6d.) 





ERRATUM 


The third word of line 3 of the review of Tyrol, by André Chamson, 
on p. 561 of the July number of the Journal, should read ‘ Fascism,” 
not ‘ possession.” 








